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Manpower training ‘making it’-in Massachusetts 


_Kariotis wants Mass. 
* to compete 


By Nancy Shimmoeller and 
Marie R. Hodgdon 


George Kariotis, Massachusetts 
Secretary of Economic Affairs, spoke at a 
NECC luncheon on December 1. The box 
luncheon was attended by CETA funded 
students, 30 employees from the valley and 
members of the NECC Occupational Ad- 
visory Council, along with administration 
and faculty from the college. 

In his introduction of Kariotis, President 
John R. Dimitry said 80 percent of NECC 
Ceta students are placed directly in jobs or 
in higher training. He said, ‘We under- 
stand our obligation to place these people 
in jo 

Kariotis spoke on the problem of finding 
permanent jobs for the unemployed. His 
aim is to improve economic conditions in 
Massachusetts. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, ‘‘we have 
a golden opportunity to erase the sins of 
the past.’ Although there are some pro- 
blems his department can’t solve easily, 
such as lack of energy and nuclear waste 
problems, he said, ‘“‘we can do something 

about placing people in jobs. We are com- 
peting in the world market for jobs and our 
salvation is to build on our strength, not 
ery about our problems.”’ 

Kariotis said, ‘“business is now looking 
for skilled people and the community col- 
leges have turned onto this tack faster 
than anybody else.”’ 


‘STA mterniedsen $ 
{L to R] President John R. Dimitry, Head of Occupation Advisory Board John 
Linnehan, and Secretary of Economic Development George Kariotis. 


2. Survey statutes and government 
programs. and practices in the area 
of skills training and education and 
recommend to the Governor any 
necessary changes. 


“Business is looking for skilled people 


and the community colleges have turned 
onto this tack faster than anybody else.” 


In_an effort to develop: employment 
opportunities in growth industries, 
Governor Edward King has signed an 
Executive Order creating the Bay State 
Skills Commission. In addition to 
establishing a matching grant program 
involving institutions of higher education 
as recipients, the Commission will also: 

“1. Assemble a data base relating to 

the jobs needs of growth industries 

in Massachusetts and to identify the 
_ resource requirements of _ in- 

stitutions of skills training needed to 

meet the demand. 
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‘Pippin’ performers 


3. Encourage institutions of skills 
training to develop. courses, 
programs, etc., consistent with the 
identified job needs. 

4. Encourage organizations of 
commerce, trades, and manufac- 
turing to support, in a variety of 
ways, the institutions of skills 
training, and education so that more 
employment opportunities will be 
created.’’ (taken from Massworld, a 
report on the economic development 
in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts). 
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Secretary Kariotis is Chairman of the 
Commission which will be reviewing Some 
61 proposals submitted by academia for 
funds. Each will be examined for ef- 
ficiency, innovation and probability of 
success and impact. According to Kariotis, 
“Business, labor, education and govern- 
ment must work together to address this 
issue (stimulating job training and em- 
ployment). It is only with this combined 
dedication that we can begin to address the 
opportunity that faces us all.”’ 


e Continued on page 2 


Manpower training at NECC 


- Where do the $$$ go? 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 


Secretary of the Executive office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, George Kariotis, spoke to 
students and faculty about federal monies, 
state monies and manpower training at a 
luncheon held here on December 1. 

Currently, there are at least éight on- 
going Manpower training programs here 
at NECC. Eighty-five percent of the stu- 
dents enrolled have completed their pro- 


News Analysis 


Se EE EO 
grams and have been placed either in 
other CETA programs, returned to school 
or are employed. President John R. Dim- 
itry said that “These programs start a 
career ladder which encourages people to 
move from one level of skill to another.” 


The Adult Basic Education Program is 
designed to provide students with aca- 
demic preparation for the high school 
equivalency exam and with skills that will 
enable them to qualify for more technical 
or specialized programs within the CETA 
structure. Students in the Junior Busi- 
ness Programmer classroom training 
program receive instruction in Account- 
ing, Principles of Management, Algebra, 
Math of Finance, Technical writing, Or- 
ganizational Behavior, Data Processing, 
Basic Programming, Business Program- 
ming (COBOL), Operating Systems/FOR- 
TRAN, as well as Group Counseling and 
Career Workshops. The Junior Clerical 
Program is designed to train students for 


e Continued on page 2 


Mixer to benefit needy kids 


By Mikki Budish 

How would you like to be a young child 
and wake up Christmas morning to find 
that Santa Claus never came? The 
students at Northern Essex have an oppor- 
tunity to see that this doesn’t happen. 
NECC, with the direction of the Veteran’s 
Club, has been sponsoring a Toys for Tots 
campaign for needy~children in the 
Haverhill and Lawrence area. This is the 
first such campaign ever attempted. If 


everyone of the 7,600 students on campus 
brings in just one toy, the campaign can 
prove to be a smashing success. 

In the past, the Veterans have sponsored 
successful drives such as the Blood Drive 
and the March of Dimes Walk-a-Thon. 
These drives, along with the current Toys 
for Tots campaign, show the club’s con- 
cern for the community. According “to 
Derek Plude, “‘Years ago, the veterans 


e Continued on page 2. 


e Student Council gets hot over snow 


e Benefit dance raises money for stage curtain 


e Curricula news 


Discovery students sing praises 


Teens moving to right? 


Knights continue winning .... 


Campus comment. . 
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Veterans Jim Cacey aed Derekd Plude would like to see everyone help increase this 


pile of toys. Support the ‘Toys for Tots’ campaign. 
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Manpower training 


e Continued from page 1. 


entry-level positions as Clerk Typist, 


Bookkeepers. NECC’s High Tech Prep 
Program has a student population which 
consists of CETA-eligible individuals, dis- 
placed homemakers, older workers who 


‘need skills training and the economically 


disadvantaged. 


When questioned about the possibility 
of the Reagan administration reducing the 
amount of monies for CETA, Secretary 
Kariotis replied, “It seems unlikely to me 
that President-elect Reagan or his admin- 
istration would diminish the flow of CETA 
dollars where those dollars go for skills 
training. However, the money for Public 
Service Education . . . those may be abol- 
ished where money has been wasted.” 


Northern Essex received a boost when 
Dr. Muriel Kamara, member of the 


-MBRCC and Chairperson of the Adminis- 


tration and Finance Committee, urged 
that monies be given to the community 
colleges and requested the placement of 
skills centers at community colleges. 

Where does the money go? Right back 
into Massachusetts, by providing its un- 
employed, unskilled citizens with the 
opportunities like those here at NECC. 
“What we do here is exportable. It works 
in North Andover (Western Electric’s 
skills-upgrade program with NECC), it 
will work in North Carolina and around 
the world,” said Dimitry. 


Sign Language Club 
has guest speaker 
By Sherie Nichols 


The Sign Language Club will be having 
a guest speaker, Richard Dirst, from the 
National Office of the Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf. 

Dirst will speak to NECC students 
interested in the interpreting field. Others 
attending the event will be students from 
New Hampshire, Boston University, staff 
from Whittier Voc-Tech, as well as local 
and regional interpreters for the deaf and 
hearing people. 

Dirst will be speaking in Lecture Hall B 
from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m., and 12:30 to 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 10. 


Wien k Cou 


The Sign Language Club thanks every- 
one who helped support us by buying our 
baked goods at our Nov. 24 bake sale. 


DIMITRY STATEMENT RE: 
Bay State Skills Commission 


“Very promising, a way to match state 
money and company money to upgrade 
skills of employees of those corporations. 
We've [NECC] submitted one proposal . . 
the Western Electric Project. Approxi- 
mately $77,000 of state money matching 
the same amount put up by W.E. to up- 
grade 50 semi-skilled assemblers to elec- 
tronic testers — on-site instruction on 
their equipment. Training involves math, 
electronics, science, etc. . . . ultimately, 
the individual is qualified to meet the re- 
quirements/qualifications demanded by 
W.E. which has international standards 
for its exams — same type of exam for 
North Andover as for Germany.” 


Kariotis 


e Continued from page 1. 


Kariotis said women make up only five 
percent of the work force in the assembly 
production areas. ‘‘Women must be turned 
on to technology,”’ he said. Next to women, 
the largest source of chronically 
unemployed are centered in urban areas. 
“If we take these people, train them and 
put them to work in the private sector, we 
are making economic sense.”’ 


Kariotis said federal funds for the Ceta 
program have been reduced in the last 
several years but it seems unlikely to him 
that Reagan would diminish the flow of 
Ceta dollars that goes for skill training. 


He was very optimistic that Ceta funded 
programs were doing a valuable service in 
providing skilled people, encouraging 
private business looking for a new place to 
locate to choose Massachusetts. 


e Continued from page 1 


were instrumental in having the handicap- 
ped facilities installed at NECC.”’ 

The Toys for Tots drive officially ends 
Wednesday, December 10, with a party at 
the Gaythorne Hall in Methuen. ‘Private 
Parts’’ will be the featured artists with a 
special guest, and admission will be the 
donation of a toy or a $3.00 cover charge. 

Drop-off locations for donations are: the 
cafeteria, the student center lobby and the 


C- - building lobby. Late contributions will 
be accepted through December 15. Any 
questions can be referred to Derek Plude, 
president of the Vets.Club, any day except 
Tuesday from 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. He is 
located in the Veterans Office, room 125 in 
‘the Student Center. 

Please keep in mind that the spirit of 
Christmas is giving and it will mean a 
great deal to a needy child. 


NECC hosts members of 


new Board of Regents 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

On Dec. 1 two members of the new Board 
of Regents, Dr. Charles Sanders, general 
director of Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and Ray Stata, Analog Corpora- 
tion, attended a meeting at NECC. 

Dr. Jack Wysong, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, opened the meeting with an explana- 
tion of the programs NECC offers which 
combine practical business experience 
with a course of study that is designed 
specifically for the participating compan- 


ies’ needs. Digital, Western Electric, Com- . 


pugraphic, and Honeywell have employees 
in these programs which can earn college 
credits for the participants. 

President Dimitry said, ‘‘NECC covers 
the valley like an enlightened fog, giving 
students a very good education.”’ 

Answering a question on whether the in- 
dividual college board of trustees will have 
any voice in decisions, Dr. Sanders stated 


that in his opinion the Board of Regents - 
will mostly stick to policy-making, leaving 
the individual college boards of trustees 
witha great deal of autonomy. 

Dr. John Spurk, a faculty member who 
attended the meeting, made the point that 
people in the university system have a con- 
tract while community college people have 
not. In relation to this would the Board of 
Regents try to achieve a policy of 
uniformity? Spurk also stated that the 
quota system encourages a total lack of 
professional opportunity among teachers. 

Stata was very optimistic that the 
Regents would have a policy to correct 
these problems. 

Sanders stated that the Regents’ respon- 
sibility is to see that there is a balance 
among institutions of higher education and 
that there will be tough choices to make as 
a result of Proposition 214. 


Joan Driscoll, ‘bean counter’ 


Joan Driscoll, bookkeeper for Student Activity funds. 


By Marilyn Astell 


Joan Driscoll, who has been keeping the 
books for the Student Activities Fund for 
the past ten years, will be receiving her 
degree in Business Management this 
month. She has been taking evening 
courses at the college for nine years. 

Driscoll also makes any necessary ar- 
rangements and reservations for the vari- 
ous clubs. “My job is very interesting 
because I get involved with a lot of the 
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students,” says Driscoll. “And, I believe, 
being in contact with the variety of kids 
here has helped me to understand my own 
six children.” She attends most of the 
student functions and particularly enjoys 
them because she knows so many of the 
students personally. 

Driscoll lives in Haverhill with her fam- 
ily. Much of her free time is spent swim- 
ming, which she finds an enjoyable physi- 
cal exercise. She is hoping to take skiing 
lessons soon. 


Syrian student talks about American women 


By Hanan Moussa : 
Hanan Moussa is an attractive young liberal 


arts student at Northern Essex. She and her 
family. live in Lawrence, Mass., 


where they have 
resided since 1978 when they moved to the US 


from Damascus, Syria. She is currently enrolled 


in English Comp. I at NECC. 


When I came to this country two years 
ago, it was very hard for me to start a new 
life, to learn a new language, and to get 
used to the American society. 

I found out that American women have 
more equal rights than the women in my 
native country. What bothers me, is the 


way some women use their rights. 

They use their opportunity to release 
themselves from their most important 
responsibilities: their homes, husbands, 
and children. Sometimes their children 
are left to grow up in the street and 
become murderers or drug pushers. 

Women can destroy themselves com-. 
pletely by losing their respect and 
feminine beauty. They do this by burying 
themselves in factories and businesses, 
each one looking for their own interests 
and entertainment. Some of them find it in 


‘ 


the bars and the most disgusting night 
places. } 

The story is completely different with 
educated women. The most important 
thing she can do is to spend most of her 
time teaching and caring for her family. It 
is better to raise a new generation who can 
handle the responsibility of their society. 

Women deserve to have equal rights and 
high positions, but with these rights come 
,many responsibilities. We do not want to 
‘lose the foundation of a ase ae the 
fans? Wi sca bey 
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By Cynthia Melnikas 


“We have some nice success stories,” 
remarked Lizette Kaplowitz. She was 
talking about a training program for para- 
professionals to provide instructional sup- 
port to elementary teachers in regular and 
special-needs classrooms. Since its birth, 
the Educational Assistant/Language Com- 
munication Assistant Program has grown 
continually and expanded to meet com- 
munity and student needs. 

Next semester it will introduce a new 
program addressing special needs of the 
high school student. Future plans are to 
include pre-school and bilingual programs. 

Kaplowitz is the coordinator of the pro- 
gram, which is offered through the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education. She 
explained that it appeals to the working 
individual who is unable to attend daytime 
classes. About 80 percent of the students 
enrolled are already working as teacher 
aides and assistants, and they attend 
NECC to gain new competencies to meet 
job responsibilities. 

She enthusiastically describes her stu- 
dents. “Their motivation is fabulous. 
They are so competent.” However, many 
initially are apprehensive about their cap- 
abilities, having returned to school after 
many years. “They have to have a feeling 
of success,” continues Kaplowitz, and then 
they cannot get enough information. She 
describes the feeling of satisfaction stu- 
dents receive when they see a child learn- 
ing through special methods and skills 
they have brought to the classroom. Some 
students work full time and still carry a 
heavy course load. About 30 percent go 
on to further their education. 


The program presently services a popu- 
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Party for Assistant Registrar Bonnie Daniels given by Vets at STELLA’s. 


lation of women ranging in age from eight- 
een to fifty, with the majority between 
thirty and forty-years old. They have re- 
turned to school for a variety of reasons. 
Some are seeking meaningful experiences 
while their children are in school, while 
others have raised their families and are 
exploring career opportunities. Many 
students have a child with special needs 
and are seeking a better understanding of, 
and techndiques for meeting their child’s 
needs, as well as learning about their legal 
rights as parents. 


The aim of the program is to prepare 
students to handle many of the responsi- 
bilities of a teacher assistant. It provides 
practical and realistic experiences with a 
background of theory in order to prepare 
them for the real world. An essential ele- 
ment of the program is the four-semester 
practicum in which the student works in 
an elementary educational setting of her 
or his choice. Students who are not 
working when they enter the program are 
encouraged to explore a variety of settings 
during their practicum experiences, — 


Students’ experiences in the classroom 
are primarily instructional, providing sup- 
port services for teachers and/or special- 
ists. They perform carry-over and follow- 
up activities prescribed by the instructor. 
Students frequently have opportunities to 
utilize their special talents and interests in 


- teaching children. They may work with 


the bright child who needs enrichment 
activities, the slow learner who needs 
extra help, or the resource room child 
with special learning needs. Each student 
learns how to interpret assessments and is 
able to work under a supervisor, who 


Daniels left Dec. 8 for a new position in New Jersey. Vets Jack Bonin [left] 


and Mason Campbell. 
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Student Council gets 
hot over snow 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


At the Nov. 26 meeting, the Student 
Council got in on the act pertaining to 
canceling school on snow. days 
A letter to President John Dimitry was 
drafted by Senior representative Donna 
Holmes and a committee concerning the 
-method of deciding whether or not to can- 
cel school during snow days. The Council 
voted to send the letter. 

At the Dec. 3 meeting, a letter was read 
from Edith Jackson, coordinator of pro- 
grams for the elderly on campus, concern- 
ing a request for $100 for a Christmas 
party on campus for about 60 people. The 
Council approved giving Jackson the 
money. 


Council president Chris Smith read a 
note dated Nov. 26 from the Handicapped 
Services Office thanking the Council for 
the automatic door-opener installed in the 
library. 

After a report from Traci Anderson, 
chairperson of the Social Committee, the 
Council decided on December 23 as the 


tat for the Christmas Mixer, which is to 
_be held at the Rendezvous with the Rocks 


group providing entertainment. | += 
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Chris Swartz, treasurer, reported that 
there is $1,025 left in the contingency fund 
as of the December 3 meeting. 


Chuck Simonian, manager of WRAZ, 
presented a request to change WRAZ’s 
budget. Simonian said when their budget 
was made up they neglected to include a 
line-item for money for a trip to Washing- 
ton for the IBS (Intercollegiate Broadcast- 
ing System) Convention. WRAZ would 
like to drop the Cable Radio Proposal and 
substitute the $325 from the Radio Pro- 
posal to the Washington trip. 

Since this concerns a line-item restora- 
tion and a line-item change, the council 
approved it as such. 

At the December 3 meeting, Joe Devoe, 
Council member, said it’s possible the 
Council will be losing some members next 
semester. If more than four members 
leave, an election will have to be held. Joe 
Goldsmith, student council activities di- 
rector, said they could possibly form an 
interim committee to meet until new 
members could be elected if more than 
four members leave the Council. 
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_Paraprofessionals gain importance in classroom 


ideally provides a continual communica- 
tion network by providing feedback and 
supportive assistance. 

In six short years the program has 
“mushroomed,” according. to Kaplowitz. 
It began as a day course focused on train- 
ing students for the regular classroom and 
had an enrollment of approximately ten 
students. Public Law 94-142 and Massa- 
chusetts’ Chapter 766 governing educa- 
tion of the handicapped created a need for 
teacher assistants in the area of special 
needs. 

Kaplowitz wrote and received a grant in 
1976, and through this support money the 
Language Communication Program was 
implemented and combined with the Edu- 
cational Assistant Program. Community 
response has been so positive that the 
program now has a matriculated enroll- 
ment of over seventy-five students, with 
more than one hundred sixty taking cour- 
ses. Kaplowitz proudly adds that it is dif- 
ficult to keep up with the number of 
requests she receives for student place- 
ments. There is a job for every graduate 
of the program. 


Kaplowitz continues to create new 
courses to meet community and student 
needs. Next semester the program is ex- 
panding to the special needs of the high 
school student. They are generally more 
severely handicapped and need training in 
such areas as skills for job interviews as 
well as vocational-skill training. In addi- 
tion to all her work and community-related 
activities, Kaplowitz is completing her dis- 
sertation for a doetorate degree at Bos- 
ton University. 


at 


Future objectives of the program are to 
include a bilingual special-needs program 
to meet the increasing Vietnamese and 
Spanish populations. Students in this pro- 
gram will become aware of the importance 
of cultural differences when assessing a 
child’s behavior and learning abilities. 
Diagnostic tests are biased against certain 
populations, and customs are frequently 
misunderstood. For instance, Kaplowitz 
relates the story of a Spanish student who. 
never made eye contact with an adult. 
Misunderstanding this cultural custom, 
American teachers and evaluators deter- 
mined that the child was “introverted” 
and was definitely “guilty” if accused of a 
misdemeanor. 


Besides her many and varied responsi- 
bilities to NECC, Kaplowitz further 
extends her expertise into the community 
by offering informational workshops and 
seminars to parents and professionals. 
They address areas of learning styles, 
learning disabilities, reading, and self- 
concept. She described a series of semi- 
nars she developed and offered with Mer- 
rimack College as one of the “highlights” 
of her work, because they provided the 
impetus for change in many people’s lives. 
The programs not only provided legal and 
educational information but also created a 
supportive environment for discussion 
which fostered positive feelings among 
parents. 


Kaplowitz sees a continuing trend to 
utilize trained paraprofessionals in educa- 
tion. Her biggest hope for the future is 
that the pay for these skilled and dedi- 
eated individuals will be raised to become 
commensurate with their thorough train- 
ing and special abilities. 


Outstanding Secretaries plan Christmas sale 


By Mikki Budish 


Tomorrow’s Outstanding Secretaries 
Club has had a busy and successful sem- 
ester. Meetings were held every Monday 
and Wednesday to plan for such special 
events as a Halloween Bake Sale and 
Plant Sale, which were both successful. 
Donations have brought the club’s earn- 
ings to $200 and, with an up-coming Christ- 
mas Bake and Crafts Sale, members antici- 


H.E.L.P. is 


The highlights of the federal govern- 
ment’s newly amended Higher Education 
Loan Plan (H.E.L.P.), which will go into 
effect January 1, 1981, were reviewed 
yesterday by Dr. Joseph Cronin, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corp., as he addressed a 
group of the staté’s Financial Aid Officers 
at The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank. 


While the new plan allows students to 
borrow more than before, the big news is 
that parents are now also eligible for loans 
under H.E.L.P. Under the new regula- 
tions, a student may receive up to $2500 
per year; that same student’s parents may 
borrow up to $3,000 per academic year, for 
a total of $5,500. The parental, or “PLUS” 
Loan, as it is called, allows parents with 


one or more children in college, to borrow 


for each student. And, previous family 
income requirements have been totally 
eliminated under the new amendments. 
The amount of the loan is based on the 
cost of the student’s education (tuition, 
room, board, etc.), and takes into account 
other financial aid (scholarships, grants) 
received by the student. The elimination 
of family income requirements means 
more help than ever before for students 
from middle, and even upper income 
families. It will help ease the cash flow 
problems encountered by, many of these 
families when their children reach college 
age. 


pate the earnings to rise over $300. 

Next semester promises to be even 
more eventful with a field trip, a visiting 
speaker, more bake and crafts sales, a 
flower sale for Valentine's and St Patrick’s 
Day and a banquet to end the spring 
semester. 


Everyone is invited to attend their 


meetings, held on Mondays and Wednes- 
days at noon in Room B-308. 


on the way 


The Higher Education Reauthorization 
Act permits dependent undergraduate 
students to borrow $2,500 a year up to a 
maximum of $12,000; independent under- 
grads may borrow $3,000 a year up to 
$15,000. Graduate students may borrow 
$5,000 per year up to a maximum of” 
$25,000. Students have up to 10 years to 
repay their loans, with the first payment 
due 6 months after graduation. 

The “PLUS” Loan enables parents to 
borrow $3,000 a year for each dependent 
undergraduate, up to a maximum of 
$15,000. “PLUS” Loans are not available 
to parents of graduate students. The 
interest rate on undergraduate, graduate 
and “PLUS” loans will be 9% (students 
previously using the H.E.L.P. program 
may finish their education at the old 
7-percent rate). “eae 

Area lending institutions are gearing up 
for the changes. The Boston Five said its 
President, Robert Spiller, “has $35 million 
set aside for the H.E.L.P. program in 
1981. With the addition of “PLUS” loans, 
we anticipate a great deal of activity in 
this area. We'll be ready for it.” The 
Boston Five’s H.E.L.P. loan department, 
under the direction of Charles Bennett, 
Consumer Loan Officer, has set up a spe- 
cial “H.E.L.P. HOTLINE,” which will be 
in operation January 1: (617) 742-3004. 
Until January 1, the H.E.L.P. Loan De- 
partment may be reached through the 
Bank's main switchboard at (617) 742-6000. 
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By Lorna Cohen 


Last Saturday evening the Creative 
Arts Department gave a benefit dance 
performance to raise money for a stage 
curtain. The program consisted of works 
choreographed by the students in the 
Dance Composition Class taught by Cre- 


ative Arts Department Chairman Elaine 


Mawhinney-Webb. 

The dancers turned in an excellent per- 
formance. 

The program opened with the colorful 
and lively “Showtime” professionally 
choreographed by Mawhinney-Webb , and 
‘danced to “On Broadway” from All That 
Jazz. Dancing were Maria Anderson, 
Ellen Burns, Paula Costa, Erin Cronin, 
Rose Murray, Nancy Plunkett and 
Maureen Titone. 

Debbie Carrier was superb as she danc- 
ed in her top-hat-and-tails to the tune of 
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Campus News 


Benefit dance raises money for stage 


Nelson Riddle’s “Playboy’s Theme.” Next 
came the moving number “Vagaries” with 
John Rossop and Carol Zukowsky dancing 
ballet-style to “Center,” an original com- 
position by Rossop, former student at 
Northern Essex. The theme of the dance 
revolved around the personalities involv- 
ed in the dance as well as their representa- 
tion of different characters in life. 


Marla Anderson, who has studied mod- 
ern dance and ballet with Elaine Mawhin- 
ney-Webb and modern dance intensives 
with Robin Bryant, was choreographer for 
“Zero to 60” danced to Pablo Cruise’s 
music. Jim Sharron, who danced with the 
Town and Country Players last summer of 
South Pacific, reached out to the audience 
to have them feel the energy of the dance 
in his number “You Should Be Dancing,” 
to the music by the Bee Gees. 


Students rehearse for the Student Dance Performance held last Saturday night. 
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Mime students perform 


By Mary Jo Wentworth 


Last Friday at noon, the first half of a 
two-part mime show was held in C-Build- 
ing’s Third Story Theatre. The second 
half will be presented on Wednesday, 
December 10, at noon. Admission is free. 

The show is the final one for Gene Boles’ 
mime class. They have a new and differ- 
ent one each semester. Each student 
must do two short skits, one solo and one 
double. All of the skits for these perform- 
ances have been written by the students 
themselves. The themes for the skits are 
selected by the performer, who has been 
encouraged to draw from his or her own 
imagination and experiences. 


This form of mime is classical French. 
done in white face. The artists are requir- 


Members of the mime class [L to R] Maria Farrah, Nancy Marquis, Debbie Latulippe 


ed to portray characters and situations by 
wordless gesture and through body move- 
ment. The art of mime itself dates back to 
the early Greeks and Romans. 


The pieces performed last Friday in- 
cluded several comedy skits and. one 
abstract. ~ 

The students in the class and show are: 
Shawna Amanatian, Dawn Blynn, David 
Bowman, Lisa Constantieau, Stephen 
Cronin, Mike Demattero, Michelle Demat- 
tero, Maria Farrah, Jane Gallant, John 
Iannazza, Faith Jameson, Debra Latulippe 
Nancy Lyons, Donna Marion, Nancy Mar- 
quis, Susan Martineau, Joanne McGilbery, 
Lisa Moreu, Pamela Rowe, — Judith 
Stouppe, Madelen Towey and Jennifer 
Walsh. 


and Faith Jameson after performance Dec. 3. The mime group will perform again 


at noon at the Third Story Theatre Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


— Carl Russo photo... 


The dancers really kicked it up when 
they performed to Irene Cara’s “Fame.” 
Choreographer of this number was John 
Asimakopoulos who danced with Marla 
Anderson, Paula Costa, Gina DeCola and 
Carol Burke. 

Judi Coulombe was a hit with her num- 
ber “About Kites,” danced to “Koln, Pt. 1” 
by Keith Jarrett, “The Logical Song,” by 
Supertramp, and “Both Sides Now” by 
Judy Collins. 

Veteran of two “Stillpoint” perform- 
ances Eric Cronin was professional in her 
interpretation of “Fantasy,” by Earth, 
Wind, and Fire. “Whip It,” choreographed 
by Gina DeCola, created a visual story of 
the idea the song by Devo brings to mind. 


curtain 


Dancing with her were Maria Anderson 
and John Asimakopoulous. 

Sarah Hobbes danced to Bette Midler’s 
“The Rose,” interpreting the spirit of that 
beautiful song, that love is something that 
people should just let happen. 


The finale was choreographed by Maur- 
een Titone who chose music by Ramsey 
Lewis because his concept of jazz fit her 
style of dance. “Sun Goddess” included 
dancers Maria Anderson, Vivian McCartin 
Rose Murray and Nancy Plunkett. 

The evening was indeed one filled with 
the joy of movement. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
20th-Anniversary 
Creative Arts Series 
1980 - 1981 


PIPPIN 


December 11,12,13 
8:00 
Densworth Hall, Bradford College 
Producer/ Director: Eugene Boles 
Musical Director: Michael Finegold 
Choreographer: Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 


Pippin, the musical comedy, follows the 
path of Charlemagne’s son as he searches 
for fulfillment in life — exploring educa- 
tion, war, lust, revolution and, finally, love. 
Music by Steven Schwartz. ($4.50) 
(w/College !|.D. — $3.50) 


WOMEN IN ART WORKSHOP: 
THERAPY THROUGH ART 
January 17 
9:30-3:00 
Learning Resource Center 
Artist/Therapist: Terri Halperin 


The focus of this workshop will be on the 
educational and therapeutic uses of the 
arts. It will approach women in art from a 
human service perspective, and will be 
especially valuable for those who plan to, 
or are already working with such groups as 
the deaf, elderly, and mentally retarded, as 
well as the general population of adults 
and children. ($10.00) 


PAPERWEIGHT 


February 21 
8:00 
College Center 
RIFT (Rhode Island Feminist Theatre) pre- 
sents Paperweight, a comedy on clerical 
work. The play examines the work world 
and the power relationships in the society 


of women at an insurance company. ($3.00) 
° 


LANGUAGE/ THEATRE WORKSHOP 


February 21 
2:00-4:00 
College Genter 

Conducted by RIFT, the workshop will 
include activities such as role-playing, oral 
reading, theatre games, linguistic observa- 
tion and creation — all geared toward 
achieving freedom from sex-restrictive 
language through understanding. ($2.00) 


DRAMA CLUB PRODUCTION 


[To Be Announced] 
March 
8:00 
Third Story Theatre, C-Building 
Producer/ Director: Eugene Boles 


($3.00) (w/College 1.D. — $2.50) 


PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 
April 5 
9:00-4:00 
Learning Resource Center 
Director: Robert Paul 


($: TBA) 


GALLAUDET DANCERS 
April 17 
8:00 
Physical Education Building 

The nationally-acclaimed Gallaudet Dan- 
cers, known for their work with the deaf 
and based in Washington, D.C., have per- 
formed extensively throughout the U.S. 
Included among their credits are perform- 
ances at the White House. Among the 
pieces in their program are selections 
from various Broadway musicals, such 
as The Wiz, Man of La Mancha, Sweet 
Charity, A Chorus line; a tribute io rock 
music; and a selection of rounds which 
will invite audience participation. (No/$) 


WORKSHOP: Dance for the Deaf, 12-3, 
Physical Education Building — Conducted 
by the Gallaudet Dancers — open to all 
interested individuals and schools. (No/$) 


STILL POINT Vil 
April 24, 25 
8:00 
April 26 
7:00 
Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 


The Northern Essex Community College 
Dance Department presents its Seventh 
Annual ‘Still Point’ Concert, featuring lon- 
esco’s Rhinoceros, Chameleon, selections 
from Hair, Passages, Quasar, as well as 
several other short works. ($3.00) 
(w/College 1.D. — $2.50) 


e 


SPRING MUSIC CONCERT 
May 8 
8:00 
College Center 
Director: Michael Finegold 
Choral Assistant: John Cice 
This third annual concert will feature a pro- 
gram of classical works as well as lighter 
pieces. The program will include Antonin 
Dvorak’s Moravian Duets, Gabriel Faure’s 
Pavane, and Sailing by Christopher Cross. 
(No/$) 


LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS 


Date and Time To Be Announced 
College Center 


The Sign of the Times Theatre for the Deaf 
will present 
comedies on the vagaries of male-female 
relationships. 


this delightful series of 
($: TBA) 


roe floc ; 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
CONTACT: 


Professor Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
Chairperson, Creative Arts Department 
Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
or 
Phone: 374-0721, Ext. 214 
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this institution is strong and SECUTE, 


along with best uzishes and hopes 
that EVETYONE will enjoy this holiday 4EQ4OnN 


ae Tohn KR. ‘Dimitry 
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To the Students and Staff — 
My expression of reassurance that 


Showtime for ‘Pippin’ 


e Continued from p.1 


“Pippin,” the musical blockbuster that 
ran for a triumphant four-and-a-half years 
‘on Broadway, will be the next attraction 
at Denworth Hall, Bradford College. The 
show, with a score by “Godspell”-composer 
and lyricist Stephen Schwartz, will open 
on Dec. 11 and play for four performances 

_ through December 13. 

The title character in Roger O. Hirson’s 
parable was suggested by Pepin, the first- 
born son of Emperor Charles the Great, 
but bears little resemblance to any actual 
historical character. The Pippin repre- 
sented here is the prototype of idealistic 
youth searching for ultimate fulfillment. 


Kevin Anderson (Pippin) will be seen as 
the fresh and dewy-eyed prince who has 
very much to learn about the world. He 

_attempts soldiering for his father and 
finds there is no glory in battle. He tries 
being a ruler and discovers how his noble 
principles must yield to compromise. He 
immerses himself in sex until the point of 
exhaustion, turns to revolution, and final- 
ly, is given a choice between a bang-up, 
fiery blaze-of-glory suicide or a peaceful, 
uneventful life. 2 

Leading Pippin through his voyage of 
discovery will be Debbie Nash (leading 
player) portraying a wisecracking master 
of ceremonies. Richard Rushton (Charle- 
magne) will be seen as the debonair 
eighth-century emperor who swears he'll 


bring Christianity to the entire world if he - 


has to kill everybody to do it. 


CP an . 


ES 


The orchestra and cast of Pippin [in background] rehearse for opening December 11. 


Linda Bonvino (Berthe) will play Pip- 
pin’s lively old grandma whose rousing 
sing-along with the boys is one of the 
show’s big moments. Leslie Mooers 
(Fastrada) will be seen asa conniving step- 
mother and Naney Nash-Hiett (Catherine) 
as the woman Pippin finally comes to love. 


The Creative Arts Department’s pro- 
duction of this irreverent medieval mor- 
ality play with a rock beat is directed by 
Gene Boles. The choreography is done by 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb and landscapes 
of Gothic-inspired scenery are designed by 
John Qualters. Costumes that bridge the 
“now” of the swinging America with the 
theme of the resplendent Middle Ages are 
the work of costume-designer Jan Wyman. 

John Qualters is responsible for lighting 
the show and Mike Finegold, as musical 
director, leads the company through the 
musical panorama of the score that ranges 
from grandma's racy rondelet, “No Time 
at All,” to Pippin and his love’s rhapsodic 
“Love Song.” 

Others in the cast include Buzz Burke, 
Dawn Blynn, Tom Hunter, Steve Grande, 
Joanie Finegold, Jackie Michel, Raelene 
LaRoche, Faith Jameson, Pat Chabot, 


. Carol Laquade and Paula Costa. 


Evening curtain is 8 p.m., with a mati- 
nee on Dec. 13 at 1:00 p.m. The public is 
invited to all performances. Admission is 
$4.50, $3.50 for students (w/I.D.), $3.00 
for senior citizens at the matinee and $2.00 
for children, 8th grade and under. 


The play will run at Denworth Hall, Bradord College, Thursday, Dec. 11, Friday, 
Dec. 12, and Saturday, Dec. 13 at 8 p.m. There will be a matinee at 1 p.m. Saturday. 
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By Deborah Nash 


John Cice is the musical accompanist of 
“Pippin.” He helps the performers with 
their vocal parts in the musical comedy. 
Besides working for the show, he is the 
pianist — and assistant to Mike Finegold — 
with the NECC chorus. Another job Cece 
has is working for NECC’s Evening Div- 
ision with music. Outside of working here, 
he also directs the Lawrence Choral Arts 
Society and organized a chorus in Boston. 

At the moment he is trying to form an 
ensemble of professional vocalists. 

Cice has been involved with music since 
he was six-years old and has earned two 
bachelor’s degrees, one in piano and the 
other in music education, from Peabody 
Conservatory. He also earned his 
master’s degree in conducting from the 
New England Conservatory. 

When asked what he would like to see in 
“Pippin,” he stated, “I would like to see 
the show go as well as possible; however, 
there is still a great deal of work that has 
to be done to make the show successful.” 
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Cice is pianist for musical 


He feels the performers are gaining more 
responsibility every day and they are 
working harder. “There are a lot of things 
needed to make a production like this 


flow,” said Cice in reference to “Spirit” of 


tne play. He teels the performers have 
got to feel their characters physically and 
mentally. The show revolves around each 
aspect; in other words, the music ties in 
with the dialogue and the dance, every- 
thing has to be perfectly cued. If these 
things are accomplished, the show will be 
successful. 

John Cice plans, in the future, to take 
his ensemble on tour, to go into orchestral 
conducting and to work with the national 
endowments of the afts and humanities. 


ooo 


“Pippin” will be presented on December 
11, 12, and 13 at 8 p.m., at Denworth Hall, 
Bradford College, Bradford, MA. Tickets 
can be obtained from cast members and at 
the door for $3.50 (with College I.D.) and 
$4.50 (regular). 


By Paul Karonis 

Poet, Michael Casey, will be at the 
library Tuesday, Dec. 9, at 10 a.m. to read 
from and discuss his book of poems 
“Obscenities.’” Casey received the 1972 
Yale Younger Poets award for the book. 

‘‘Obscenities’’ is a collection of 
chronologically arranged poems dealing 

’ with Casey’s time in the army. It is based 

on entries in the journal he kept. 

It is presently being read in English 


TAPE AIAADIIASA AAD AAA PALI AEAPDD AAA 7 Carl Russo photo... . Composition courses of Dr. Bernard Horn 


John Cice, pianist, and assistant to Music Professor Michael Finegold. 


The Chorus performed to a full house Thursday night, Dec. 4, at the Cakes and Ale 
Hoiday Pops Concert at the College Center. The holida~ affair was jammed. 


— Carl russo photo. 
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Michael Casey reads poems 


and Professor Eleanor Hope-McCarthy. 
Some new unpublished material will also 
be presented byCasey.  — 

Michael Casey is from the Merrimack 
Valley and presently lives in Chelmsford. 
After graduating from Lowell Tech, in 1969 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
physics, he joined the military service, 
and went to Vietnam. Currently, he is a 


federal employee at the Kennedy Building ~ , 


in Boston. Bt. 
Casey is married and has a son. eat 
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Part time program 
expands to Saturday 


The faculty and staff of Northern Essex Community College Day 
Division invite all residents of the Merrimack Valley to consider taking 
courses in its new, expanded part-time studies program. 

This program offers a variety of college courses for adults and 
meets only once a week. For the first time, Saturday morning classes 
are also being offered by the Day Division. A special Tuesday/Thurs- 


day schedule which includes the popular 20th Century Women in Film: 


course is also being offered for the first time. 

All courses will be taught by regular Day Division faculty mem- 
bers; all credits earned from them may be applied toward a degree at 
NECC or transferred to another college. Most of these classes will 
meet during the morning, from 9-11:45a.m., or in the afternoon, from 
2-4:45 p.m., and will be included as part of the regular Day Division 
offering. 

Participants in the part-time studies program may elect to regis- 
ter for up to 10 credits (three courses). Admissions may be arranged 
through the Admissions Office, Monday-Friday from 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 
p.m., any time before January 21, 1981. 

For more information, contact Elizabeth Cole, Applied Scisnce 
Building — 374-0721, Ext. 240 — or Professor Chet Hawrylciw, Part- 
time Studies Coordinator. 


Saturday Morning Special 


Recently, Northern Essex has been offering Three-credit 
courses meeting once weekly for part-time students. 


Now, something new has been added — Saturday-morning 


specials. Day students may register for the following three- 
credit courses meeting from 9 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. Saturdays: 
EN4401-16 Eng. Comp. | Martin 
EN4402-37 Eng. Comp. Il Sipples 
EN8011 Speech Kimball 
EN8801-02 Bible as Literature TBA 
PS1101-07 Intro. to Psychology Bradley 
PS1151-03 Child Psychology 


Stuart x 


new machine 


P. R. has 


Sheila Krim and Caryl Taylor at Addiedoberaph(Mahignaph Veritvee: 


Elaine MacLean photo. 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 


ics department, headed by Ed Fice, prints 
many of the flyers, pamphlets, brochures 
and tickets. 


The new equipment in the Publications , 
department does just about everything 


- published in area publications. Three class hours per 


under the sun. The new Addressograph/ 
Multigrtaph unit is a small typesetting 
computer. The machine saves steps dur- 
ing paste-up and allows for changes in 
copy to be made within the unit.- The most 
important feature of the machine is that it 
has a memory,” says Assistant to the 
President Jack Wysong. “For example, 
the college catalogue can be entered into it 
and updated directly on the computer. 


Publication responsibilities of the de- 
partment headed by Sheila Krim and 
assisted by Caryl Taylor include not only 
the catalogue but also the Department of 
Continuing Education’s brochures. These 
can also be addressed by using the mem- 
ory of the unit. 

Very few people are aware that all the 
material for publication is made camera- 
ready right on campus. The NECC Grap- 


There is another piece of equipment yet 
to arrive which will allow the department 
to do its own photographie work, thus 
making the productions completely in- 
ternal. 


“The new equipment represents about a 
twenty-five percent savings in man- 
hours,” says Wysong. “This is not to say 
that the publications people are working 
less; if anything, the increase in efficiency 
has meant an increase in business. 


The new Addressograph/Multigraph 
unit is on lease with an option to buy at 
the end of five years. 

The Compugraphic equipment which 
has been used for the last five years by 
Publications is being moved to the new 
Observer offices for student use in type- 


setting copy for the school paper. 


A chance to specialize 


e Are you trying to decide on a major? 
e Do you wish to begin developing a career skill? 
e Do you want direction before you transfer? | 


e Would you enjoy being involved in 
college activities? 


e Are you looking for an interesting 
elective? = 


if your answer to these questions 
is YES, we suggest that you in- 
quire about the... 


Concentration in Journalism, Film & Broadcasting 
: ce) 


; ; @® JOURNALISM I. ‘ Seta ta 
JOURNALISM |. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. The course provides back- 
ground and training in journalistic writing with the emphasis on the techniques of newspa- 
per reporting and publication. Attention is also given to the preparation of scripts and 
tapes for broadcasting as well as writing the press release. Publication of at least four 
articles in the OBSERVER, the student newspaper. Three class hours per week. 

@ JOURNALISM Il. 
JOURNALISM i. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. Advanced reporting and news 
production. Assignments relate to covering public affairs (including local government 
and community services) in the Merrimack Valley. The student will assist in the production 
of the OBSERVER, the student newspaper. Required: at least five well-developed articles 
week. 
® BROADCAST REPORTING and ANNOUNCING. 


BROADCAST REPORTING and ANNOUNCING. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. 
The student will learn through the study of current radio and television practices: 41) How to 
edit and write news items for the radio and TV media; 2) How to broadcast these Items on 
radio and TV; 3) How to use basic equipment associated with radio and TV news gathering 
and production; and 4) How to evaluate current broadcasting practices. Students are 
encouraged, though not required, to have access to a portable tape recorder and stop 
watch. Three class hours per week. 
® TELEVISION PRODUCTION 1! . 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION. A one-semester course; three credit hours. The student will eam 
through the study of current television practices: 41) How to write for, edit, produce and 
direct various complete television programs in a non-dramatic format; 2) How to operate 
equipment in the TV studio and control centers; and 3) How to evaluate television. content. 


_ While the emphasis will be on the TV news program in which the student will leam how to 


work as an“assignment editor and anchor person, the student will also learn the basic 
techniques of the.extended interview, the panel show andthe documentary. ‘Three class 
hours per week... Limited .to.48. students.. Erospasiine TOrueeraas Sreinguacn 


a Rath 
e ‘TELEVISION ‘PRODUCTION ul. 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION II. A one-semester course; three semester hours. The course. 
builds upon the basic skills learned in Television | by utilizing the crew system in the tele- 
vision studio and control room. Each student is required to produce (pian, write, stage, 
and direct) one television program on a topic of his choice to demonstrate these 


compe- 
- tencies: 41) The ability to write a standard television script; 2) The ability to use the special 
.ized language of television; 3) The ability to select and adapt audio and visual materials 


appropriate to the subject of the program; and 4) The ability to work with the team produc- 
ing the television.of at least two prajects related to the college's performing arts (mime, 
dance, drama, music). Three class meetings weekly. Prerequisite: successful comer? 
of Television Production |. Limited to eighteen students. 

@ ART OF THE MOVIES. : 
ART OF THE MOVIES. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. This course will attempt 
to foster critical taste In film. Students will explore the role of the film in contemporary society 
by viewing and discussing documentaries, experimental films, impressionistic films, 
animated films and commercial films. Discussion and anatysis will acquaint the student 
with the interrelationship of film technique and content. Three class hours per week. 

@ FILM PRODUCTION. 

FILM PRODUCTION. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. The student will fearn: 
4) The basic tools and technology of the Super 8 flim format; and 2) Th.2 practical and 
aesthetic application of this nowledge to creative filmmaking through weekly assignments 
in theory and six filmmaking projects. The student will pay for the cost and processing of 
his/her film. Three class hours per week. Limited to 18 students. ‘Prerequisite: ‘Permission 


of the instructor. "9 in TRODUCTORY PHOTOGRAPHY... 

INTRODUCTORY PHOTOGRAPHY. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. This course. 
provides the basic.theory, and practice of black and white photography. tf covers such - 
topics as camera contrdls, exposure, the nature of available and artificial light, negative 


- and positive materials and chemicals, composition and film/print processing procedures. — 


A variety of assignments provides practice in the use of photographic equipment, solving 
photographic problems and processing photographic materials in the darkscom, Two 
class hours and one two-hour laboratory workshop period per week. Prerequisite: per 


f instruct 
mission Of Insure INTERMEDIATE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


INTERMEDIATE PHOTOGRAPHY. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. Advanced 
techniques and projects in black and white photography and the basic theory and” 
proctice of color photography. Emphasis is on photographic self-expression and the tech- 
niques of creative photography, including an introduction to studio and taboratory 
controls. Projects may be done In black and white or color. Part of the course allows 
students to work in a variety of different areas of photography according to each student's 
interest and d@sire. This mutti-directional portion of the course may‘include photography, 
photomicrography, portraiture, photo journalism and the photo essay. Two class hours and 
one two-hour laboratory workshop period per week. Prerequisite: Photography | and 


permission of instructor. @ JOURNALISM PRACTICUM. 

JOURNALISM PRACTICUM. A one-semester course; three-credit hours. The course provides 
practical experience in professional journalism through Intemships at area newspapers, 
broadcasting stations or public relations departments of area institutions and agencies. A 
faculty member and representative of the employing agency coordinate and evaluate the 
student's work. Required: Six hours weekly at site of internship and one class meeting 
weekly. Prerequisite: Completion of Journalism || and recommendation of faculty teach- 


ing courses in the college course concentration in journalism, broadcasting and film. 
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e For more information, call Elizabeth 
Arnold at 685-8081 or 374-0721, Ext. 212, 
or Chester Hawryliciw at Ext. 255. 
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New course offerings... 


@ The Creative Process 


A new 3-credit course called The Creative Process will be 
coordinated by Andrew Woolfe. The student will be introduced 
to the world of creative expression in a wide variety of media. 
There will be an opportunity to experiment with various strat- 

_ egies of creation in different artistic fields. Teachers in the 
Creative Arts Department will make presentations of their 
areas of specialization. 


The course will deal with a look at the creative personality. 
It will consider folk creativity, examining primitive and folk art, 
folk tunes and songs, folk tales and myths. 


Attention will be given to poetry and fiction with attention 
to the selected artist, W.C. Williams. Selected artists in the 
study of painting and sculpture will be Picasso and Klee. A look 
at photography and film will include study of Eisenstein. The 
selected artist for acting will be Stanislavsky; for dance — Martha 
Graham; for music — Mozart and Louis Armstrong. 


Historical periods of creativity — Periclean Athens, 
Renaissance Europe,-and the Sung Dynasty of China will be 
surveyed. Modern Art movements — Impressionism, Dada, 
Surrealism, and Bauhaus will be discussed. Creativity in 
science and business will be considered. 


Near the end of the course, students will work together 
in small groups on creative projects to be presented to the class. 


@ Archaeology 


A class in Archaeology for next semester will be offered if 
enough students sign up. . Fieldwork is planned. This will be 
your chance to dig into history, or even pre-history (pardon the 
pun). Any students interested should contact Bonnie Flythe 
(C-362) or Usha Sellers (C-390) for details. 

Time is running short. We need to know of your interest 
before the semester ends. : 
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Cumricula 


Liberal Arts offers new courses 


Whom to see... 


LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM OPTIONS 


PRE-MAJOR & COURSE CONCENTRATIONS IN LIBERAL ARTS 


Dept. of Creative Arts — 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
Room C-348 


Dept. of Communications — 


Dr. Bernard Horn 
Room C-343 


Dept. of Foreign Languages/Philosophy/ Religion — 


Dr. Jack Aronson 
Room C-226 


Dept. of History/Government— 
Dr. Mary Harada 


Offered again.. Art of Movies, 
Mythology and Literature 


Art of the Movies, a course not offered last year, is on this 
spring’s schedule. The course deals with developing critical 
taste in film. Students explore the role of the film in contem- 
porary society by viewing and discussing documentaries, 
experimental films, impressionistic films, animated films and 
commercial films. Discussion and analysis acquaint the student 
with the interrelationship of film technique and content. Prof. 
Linda Kraus will be the instructor. 


Being offered for the first time in several semesters is the 
course Mythology and Literature [EN8867], taught by Dr. Bernard 
Horn, Chairman of the English Department. 


The course focuses on study of the stories a society can- 
not forget. Using texts ranging from the Bible and Homer's 
epics to contemporary literary works, the course introduces 
mythological approaches to such subjects as heroism, place, 
time, family, and human nature and discusses the relationship 
between mythology and other more limited human studies, 
including religion, psychology, history, and sociology. 


The class will 
at 1 p.m. 


meet Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 


Additions to Liberal Arts 


Additions to the schedule of Liberal Arts course offerings 
for spring semester include the following: 
eEN3334 Television Production 1, Section 1, T10, Th9,10 
eEN8852 American Literature since 1900, Section 3, MWF2 
eFA8111 Introduction to The Creative Process, Section 1,MWF1 
ePHOO0201 History of Modern Philosophy, Section 1, MWF11 
ePH1150 Practical Logic, Section 1, MWF11 


Room C-384 


Dept. of Mathematics — 
Judith Moran 


Room C-330 


Dept. of Behavioral Sciences — 
Bonnie Flythe 


Room C-362 


Dept. of Natural Sciences — 
Robert Paul 


Room E-353 
e 
COURSE/ DEGREE CONCENTRATIONS IN LIBERAL ARTS 


Counseling— 


Jim Bradley 
Room C-336 


Journalism, Film, Broadcast Media — 
Elizabeth Arnold 


William Marble 


Room C-354 Room C-356 
Social Services — 

John Whittle Bonnie Flythe 

Room C-372 Room C-362 


Town Administration — 


Dr. Harold Rice 
Room C-396 


Women’s Studies — 
Priscilla Bellairs 


Dr. Mary Harada™ 
Room C-384 


Linda Kraus 


Room C-350 Room C-345 
Theatre — 
Eugene Boles 
Room C-340 
Art — 
Rochelle Newman Sandra Hall 
Room C-351 Room C-351 


Dance — 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
Room C-348 
- Music — 


Michael Finegold 
Room C-356 


Biology, Pre-Vet, Pre-Med — 


Wallace Blanchard 


Room E-356 
Chemistry, Plastics Technology -— 
Mary Wadman 
Room E-356 


Earth Science — 


Edward Spinney 
Room E-356 


Physics — 


John Mason 

Room E-258 
Environmental Science — 

Allan Pollock 

Room E-355 


Gerontology — 
Dr. William O’Rourke 
Room C-367 
Physical Education/ Recreation — 
Carl Beal 


Room D-106 (Gym) 


Curriculum committee adopts motion ®@ 


Chairperson of the Curriculum Committee Priscilla Bellairs 
has announced that the following motion has been adopted: 


’ 
‘Whenever an outside agency becomes involved in a new 
course sequence or curricula, 


preparation, duplication, and distribution of all proposed copy to 
all members of the committee. Administration should make every 
attempt to have such presentations during the academic calendar 
year. Where such is not possible, and meeting[s] are necessary, 
remuneration will be made to faculty involved.” ; 


Bellairs says that the motion passed unanimously. 


Sa 


Thauks to o special lady 


Students anxiously await mid-semester break. Research papers, 
final exams and preparations for next semester’s courseloads are 
reaching an end. 

The members of the Observer staff sigh, wipe their brows and 
look up with surprise to realize that another six issues have been 
planned, written, edited, laid-out, proofed, printed and distributed. 


Before we utter the last sigh of relief, however, we'd like to 
expose and thank our “Undercover Agent” who makes it all possible 
. . the NECC Observer advisor, Betty Arnold. 


Although she craftily hides from the limelight, her presence is 
written into each issue . . from the start to the exhausting, but 
fulfilling, finish. 


Those who have not yet managed to catch a glimpse of this 
special, energetic lady, who spreads her talents and juggles her 
time between Journalism, Broadcasting, TV Production, Speech 
and English, have only to open their eyes... 


Look for an office, overflowing with students and ringing with 
their agonizing cries, “| can’t get an interview . . . | can’t get my copy 
in on time . . . | need ideas for a storeeeee!” 


Look for a classroom echoing loudly, ‘Commas on both sides 
of appositives . . . Give proper credit for quotes . . . No tombstoning!” 


Look in the Observer office on Friday at 10:59 p.m. to see some- 
one searching for eyeglasses and a car key amidst a pile of empty 
coffee cups and overflowing ashtrays ... 


That's Betty Arnold! 


Although we suspect there are times in her “spare moments” 
when she wonders if it’s really worth the trouble, we can only offer 
her the small consolation, ““You’ve taught us well . . . and managed 
to make it fun along the way. Thank you, Betty!” 


Reach out to cure depression 


Depression is said to be the 20th-century-American’s disease. 
It occurs daily to many people. But depression seems to strike most 
heavily during the holidays. 


Holidays are commonly portrayed as a time for families to gather 
and have warm, loving times together. The truth is that, with the 
mobile society of today, many people cannot make it home for the 
holidays. Perhaps time will not permit it, sometimes money is short, 
and sometimes people simply are alone in the world — without 
families to go to. 


Other times during the year we may be able to cope. But being 
alone during the holidays is especially depressing because lonely 
people tend to see the world as populated with couples. 


Loneliness and depression contribute to increased suicide rates 
during the holidays. Some people simply cannot tolerate being alone. 


They get through weekends by reminding themselves that it will 
be only two days till they can go back to work or school. But, Christ- 
mas holidays generally last longer. If they have nowhere to go, the 
tend to get depressed. 


One thing we could do to help is to invite someone who is alone 
to spend the holiday with us. A phone call or a visit to an elderly 
person could mean a lot. Helping someone else can take our minds 
off of ourselves and have the happy effect of making the coming 
holiday season a happy and caring time for us and those around us. 


Toys for Tots: Please help 


One of the more service-oriented groups on campus is the 
Veterans’ Union. They are known primarily for their frequent blood 
drives — run in cooperation with the Red Cross. 


This holiday season, the Union is sponsoring a ‘Toys for Tots’ 
collection effort to benefit some less-fortunate children at Christmas. 


Several cardboard barrels are located near the First-Floor Lobby 


of C-Building, in the Cafeteria, and in the Student Union Lobby (tiled > 


lounge) just outside the Vets’ Union office. They are awaiting the 
donations of new and like-new toys from thoughtful students and 
campus personnel. 


We urge any and all to reach a little deeper into their resources 
to contribute an item (or cash in the Vets’ office) in order to help 
make someone's Christmas a bit brighter. 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! The drive is scheduled to end this week! 


Future thanks from the Veterans’ Union . 
happy children. 


and some very 


¥ 


What a great 
story! 
You can kiss 


my ass ! 


OBSERVER 
OFFICE 


Who's going to the 
printer? 


| went last time. 


Despite the many and necessary obstacles we've had to 
overcome this semester, the Observer has been successful in 
presenting its readers with varied and interesting material. Not 
unlike commercial newspapers, we've experienced our share of 
technical and human malfunctions, economic pressures and even 
unusual circumstances — like repeated relocations. 


We are confident, however, that with the coming New Year, 
our readers will continue to peruse, ponder and debate our efforts 
at enlightenment. 
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Wusplay’ 


By Gloria Murphy 


A whole society waited with ited 
breath to find out who shot J.R. A dis- 
cotheque in the city of Quincy packs in 
men and women, young and old, on Sun- 
days to sob through a week’s worth of 
General Hospital episodes. There’s no 
question about it . . . soap-opera fans have 
crawled out ofthe woodwork and are 
standing up to be counted! Housewives, 
however, harbor a deep-seated resent- 
ment against this new propriety bestowed 
upon soap-watchers. One woman went to 
a psychiatrist to try to get her feelings out 
into the open. 


: “I've spent years being humiliated for 


my soap-opera addiction,” the woman 
complained, “I’ve struggled to kick the 


habit while the very people who put me 


down are now openly acclaiming the 2 


ies of these ge I've gotta say ... I’m 
bitter!” 

The doctor smiled at her. “I think 
youre exagerating. Certainly, most 


people don’t bother with those mindless 
shows.” 


“Get with it,” she said, “people are com- 
ing out of the closet left and right. My son 
called from college just the other day to 
tell me that “Days of our Lives” is being 
used as part of the Sociology curriculum. 


_Even my husband’s company schedules a 


break during “As the World Turns!” 

“You really shouldn’t be bitter,” he 
reprimanded her, “after all, no one pre- 
vented you from watching the soaps . 
did they?” 

“No . . . but how would you like to 


‘trudge through life with the label of 


“housewife mentality” 
you?” 
“It was that bad?” he asked. 
“Everyone said I was living vicariously 
through the characters. I thought I had a 
severe identity crisis and searched frantic- 


hovering over 


ally to find a new meaningful existence.” 


“What did you do?” 


“I stopped cold turkey ... 
the knob from the TV set!” 


I removed 


‘Lotter to 


To the Editor: 


I’m afraid I don’t feel the same Sinica 
tion of our new Board of Regents that 
President Dimitry does. I expect in the 
management of any enterprise, expertise 
about that enterprise. Only eight of the 
fifteen Regents have current connections 
or experience with higher education. Of 
these eight, four have only the connection 
of previous memberships on Boards; in 
other words, they are primarily achievers 
and experts in business, who have some 
history of interest in education. Three of 
the eight are, or have been administrators 
in higher education. Only one is a faculty 
member. None are staff or students at 
colleges or universities. So the weight of 
Regents’ expertise does not lie in educa- 
tion — expecially, public education. 

Furthermore, in his first public state- 
ment to the Boston Globe after his ap- 


~ pointment, the Chairman of the Board ex- 


~ boards.” 
tainly avoided including its constituents. 


pressed his aversion to “constituent 
In practice, his Board has cer- 


Only two of the fifteen members are wo- 
men, and one of those women doubles as 
the only minority member. No member 
comes from organized labor. No member 
is a student. No member is Hispanic. I 
belive no member is physically handicap- 
ped or poor. Can a Board with such limit- 
ed experience, a Board composed primar- 
ily of successful white businessmen, be 
responsive and creative in meeting the 
needs of community colleges? Will the 
Board, in fact, ever discover what those 
needs and desires are — or will itsshape an 
educational system that meets its own 
needs instead? 


I'm apprehensive for our future. 
(signed) 


Priscilla B. Bellairs 
Asst. Prof., English Dept. . 
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Soap haus, stand up 
axd be counted 


“How did you fill the gap?” he asked. 


“TJ joined SOA (Soap Addicts Anony- ® 


mous) and spent my afternoons drinking 
Bloody Marys with the girls. “But,” she 
sighed, “it wasn’t easy. Although we be- 
gan by discussing world issues, we always 
got back to the basics: Wili Dan discover 
that he’s the father of his brother's child 

. Will Tarra divorce Philip to marry 
Chuck after she divorced Chuck to marry 
Philip? Let me tell you. . . these questons 
were not easily discarded from our 
minds!” 


The psychiatrist shook his head. “Peo- 
ple do get into sticky situations. However, 


I don’t think it’s healthy to dwell on these . 


unfortunate, life-threatening problems.” 

“You mean ...I did the right thing by 
quitting?” she asked. 

“You certainly did!” 

“But .. . if everyone else is watching 
them...maybe...” 

The doctor interrupted her. “I’m afraid 
we'll have to continue this at your next 
session.” 

“But, I feel that this talk is really help- 
ing. Couldn’t you give me a little more 
time? she asked. 

“T’m afraid not.” he said as he looked at 
his watch and hurried her to the door. 
Suddenly, a buzzer sounded and a 36-inch 
color TV screen lit up at the end of the 
room. 

“You mean... you. 
shouted at him accusingly. 

“You must understand,” he pleaded, 
“Jennifer goes on trial today for murder! 
She hasn’t told her lawyer that the reason 


? 


the woman 


Lucille attacked her and inadvertently 


stabbed herself was because she discov- 
ered that Jennifer was really Jane Marie, 
the mother of her adopted daughter 
Amanda. And,” he continued breathlessly, 
“heaven help Amanda if she discovers, 
particularly in her pregnant state, that 
the housekeeper is really her mother and 
that her best friend is her stepmother!” 


November 17, 1980 


To the editors: 


Please accept a round of applause for 
your director, cast and crew on Sunday 
night’s presentation of “Gallows Humor;” 
a Jack Richardson comedy in two acts. 


Never mind the small simplicity of the 
hall, the too-rapid speech of the narrator 
in the prologue and the near-catastrophe 
with a missing castor on the four-legged 
serving table. Such “flutters” are made 
for first-nighters and add an unexpected 
hilarity toa serious situation. 


Your director, Mr. Gene Boles, is to be 


commended for his extra-curricular duty 
as head usher and for warm, witty com- 
ments as he greeted the evening's audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Dick Seguin’s bombastic perform- 
ance in the second act spoke well of recog- 
nized talents; however, the student cast is 
not to be underrated nor unsung in its 
heroic aspirations to the waiting actors’ 
world. 

So, kudos again, to all the people in 
front of and behind the scenery. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 
(Mrs.) Theresa D. Krenz 
1462 Port Austin, Michigan 48467 
PS. Kudos, also to Dr. John Dimitry for 
his presidential generosity of the after- 
glow “goodies.” 


By Calvin J. Anderson 

As expected, Tennessee Senator How- 
ard Baker was elected majority leader of 
the U.S. Senate recently by his colleagues. 
A new era will begin when he takes the 
helm of the 97th Congress which convenes 
on January 5. Baker will be the first Re- 
publican majority leader in more than a 
quarter century since the G.O.P. won 
enough seats on November 4 to gain con- 
trol of the hundred-member'’ body. 

Baker promised “coordination and co- 
operation” with the incoming Reagan 
administration. This will contrast sharply 


Majority Leader Robert Byrd had with 
lame-duck President Carter. The two men 
often were at odds publicly and privately 
over legislative issues. 


[rs yet 


The Shadow is appalled by some ele- 
ments that have turned the tiled lounge in 
the College Center into a virtual ‘animal 
house!’ A few students seem to take great 
pleasure in competing for the dubious dis- 
tinction of Obnoxium King. The area is 
often rampant with screaming banshees, 
ballplayers, obscenity-spouters and gross 
litterers. Is this a college or a kinder- 
garten? 

° ° ° 

Who put the picture of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini in the College Center urinal? 
Could it have been one of the persons men- 


tioned above? 
° ° ° 


Helmer’s House in the car-pool parking lot 


should keep Mr. Carlson cozy this winter. 


It’s being insulated! 
° ° ° 


Political watch 


Reagan, Baker set for transition 


with the stormy relationship outgoing 


The inauguration evening of President- 


elect Reagan will be quite a gala affair. It 
is being produced by his good friend 
Frank Sinatra and will feature entertain-} 
ment by many performers from the Holly- 
wood and Las Vegas circuits. Master of 
ceremonies will be none other than... 
Johnny Carson! The stand-up comic mono- 
logue should be something! I wonder if it 
will be laced with references to age, hair- 
style, cowboy boots, Grecian Formula, and 
‘foot-in-mouth’ disease. 

At any rate, this column once again 
wishes Reagan and Weep-elect Bush the 
best of all possible circumstances. After 
all, the country will benefit as a whole. 

Happy Holidays from the Political 
watch-er! 


The rock specimen in Alphee DesJar- 
din’s Geology lab did not contain gold after 


all. It was actually pyrite . .. better 


known as ‘Fool’s Gold!” 
° ° ° 


Why is it more comfortable and reso- 
nant-sounding in the Math Center? The 
long-awaited new carpeting has been in- 
stalled at last! Stop in for a look. While 
you're there, ask Bob Pomerleau to teach 


you a game on the new apple computers! 
° ° ° % 


The Shadow urges everyone to contrib- © 


ute to the Veterans’ Union ‘Toys for Tots’ 
drive. Makea child happy this Christmas. 
Put a new or nearly-new toy in a collection 


barrel... soon! 
° ° ° 


Be careful around campus. You never 
know where The Shadow may be lurking 


next! Have a great holiday season! 
° ° ° 


Setting Hee recond stroight 


There has been some confusion surrounding the editorial 
‘Cancellations should be consistent’ which appeared in our last issue. 


- We suggested that radio stations be notified to announce that 
‘yes, there is school’ when a snowstorm causes the question to be 
raised. We intended it as an aid to the switchboard operator so that 
she would not be swamped with calls ‘asking the obvious.’ 


One line in the editorial stated that the operator ‘would not have 


to resort to ignoring incoming calls.’ 


This was in no way meant to 


imply that she had indeed done so on the morning of November 18. 
Rather, it was intended as a hypothetical example of an extreme 


development which no one would like to see realized. 


In examining 


our statement again, we can understand how some readers may 


have missed our point. 


To set the record straight, we would like to take this opportunity 


to commend the switchboard operators for a job well done and to 
remind our readers that the switchboard was indeed covered on 


the morning of the snowstorm. 


We are sorry for any damage caused by our vague implication. 
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To our Readers: 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
express our gratitude to two individuals 
who have continually supported and guid- 
ed this newspaper. They have also on 
many occasions held it together! 

Few accolades are ever awarded them. 
We feel that their combined efforts to in- 
ws weld fragmented individuals into a 


functioning team should not go without 
acknowledgement. 

Best wishes for the coming season. May 
you both have a prosperous and healthy 
New Year. KUDOS and THANKS to Betty 
and Tex from the Editors and Staff of the 
Northern Essex Observer. 
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Wrapping up the world — 


By Barbara Wackowski 

For $220,000, plus delivery, the Sakowitz 
catalog offers a flying recreational vehicle 
called the Sikorsky Helicamper. It has a 
350 mile range with sleeping and living 
quarters for 6 escapees from civilization. 

How about your own home service 
gasoline station with a 10,000 gallon tank of 
regular, unleaded or Diesel fuel. For a 
mere $59,000? You can eliminate the 
frustrations of long lines. Can you see your 
neighbor’s reaction when your lawn is fill- 
ed with 3 French Hens, 6 Geese a Laying, 
Eight Maids a Milking, 10 Leaping Lords 
and 12 Drummers Drumming, and a Par- 
tridge in a Pear Tree. Pepperidge Farms 
will deliver the 12 days of Christmas to 
your doorstep for only $50,000. Last year, 
the Pepperidge Farm people offered a gift 
delivered by Lady Godiva riding on a 
white horse. Unfortunately, the nude body 
suit she was to wear must have offered too 
little warmth for our New England 
weather, because they have discontinued 
the service this year. 

Guaranteed to mate, for $35,000, the 
Neiman Marcus catalog will deliver a pair 
of ostriches and the egg will serve 32 at an 
omelet party. Let’s see, one serving would 
cost about $1940. Burp! 

Why fool around with the little stuff? 
Nine and one-half million dollars will get 
you a 23 acre Franciscan ranch on the 
Pacific ocean in Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia. This is only one of many properties 
listed in the International Homes Mag- 
azine. 

Okay, so you’re into Jewelry. Desjar- 
dins, located in Manchester, N.H., will be 
happy to gift wrap, for free, a one-of-a-kind 
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Specials 
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Brazier. 


Gift Certificates are now available....50° each 


Full Meal Deal®.$1.69 


Single Burger, Small Fry, 
Small Drink, Small Sundae 


Banana Split..Only 99° 
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gemstone ring. Price range: $7,400 for a 
jadelite or a black opal for $33,000. 
Karten’s located in New Bedford, Mass. 
has a men’s watch with 14K Florentine 
mesh bracelet and case for $3200. The 
women’s matching watch will cost you 
$1800. 

Now for the less affluent, computers 
have made their way into the toy factory. 
These electronic games,according to an 
article published in Signature Magazine, 
“are so new and flashy and fascinating, 
they are stealing the thunder of the grow- 
ing toy and game industry.’’ Electronics 
have just expanded the age range of the 
market place-consumers now go from 8 to 
80. Some of these games can be purchased 
for under $50; others go into the hundreds. 

Singing telegrams, tickets to the theater, 
aquarium, science and art museum are 
gifts that mean a pleasurable afternoon or 
evening to others. Take advantage of your 
talents — knit a hat or sweater, write a 
poem, bake a yule log. No monetary value 
can be put on the gifts that come from the 
heart. 

There are a lot of lonely people out there. 
A visit to a nursing home, hospital or or- 
phanage can bring a smile to those who are 
confined. Donate to a charitable fund 
whose cause you believe in. Call a friend 
you haven’t heard from or seen in years. 
Adopt a pet and make a new friend. Tell 
someone you love him. These are the gifts 
that are priceless and bring the true mean- 
ing of Christmas back where it belongs. 
Remember, Christmas comes one day a 
year and that day should be the climax toa 
year of sharing, giving, and loving. 


All of the people here 
at the Haverhill Dairy 


Queen Brazier would 


like to wish everyone 


we safe and Happy 


brazier. 
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Christmas decorations at center of Methuen Mall. 


BS 


— Elaine MacLean photo. 


Season oh ‘blues’ here 


By Carol Flagg 

The Christmas season is upon us and 
with it has come the good cheer, merri- 
ment and the joy we _ traditionally 
associate with the holidays. Yet with all 
this ‘‘joy” being spread about, many of us 
experience a vague feeling of unhappiness, 
a feeling we cannot express in words. This 
feeling is commonly labeled the Holiday 
Blues. 

Typically, the Blues were only supposed 
to be found in young widows, people over 
65, and poor children. But the Holiday 
Blues cover a much wider scope than that 
— these are not fickle emotions. The blues 
can hit anybody anywhere, but they are 
particularly prevalent during the 
Christmas season. 

Ironically, it is during the happiest time 
of the year that the many ills and suffer- 
ings of mankind become most apparent. If 
we were to be honest with ourselves, the 
only time most of us give any thought to 
the poor and misbegotten is during the 
holiday season. Perhaps, in most cases, 


Our Specials: 


COACH 


Restaurant/Lounge 
Wishing you a Happy & Safe Holiday 


Hamburger Special w//fries.....$1.50 
Camel burger w/fries.....$2.00 | 

Liver &Onions & Bacon.....82.50 
Fresh veal Cutlets & Spag.....$2.50 


Mitch wishes you a Merry Chrismas! 


Happy Hour thaum.-9pem. 


Open 11:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m. weekdays 
11:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. weekends 


Thank you for the birthday party! 


Happy Holidays from the Coach House! 
Open Sunday Come enjoy our recreation center 


Just over_the Haverhill-Merrimac line on Route 110 


the Holiday Blues are nothing more thana _ 
guilty conscience crying to be recognized. 
Maybe we feel just a twinge of remorse by 
the fact that we have so much, while others 
have so little. And while we desperately 
try to squelch the depression that sneaks © 
up on us, we all the time are fighting a los- 
ing battle. All around us are reminders of — 
the “other side’ of life we all can forget 
during the rest of the year. 

So what are we to do? How do we combat 
our conscience without compromising our 
values? There is no easy answer but cer- 
tainly the solution lies within each one of 
us. Maybe, just maybe, our conscience can 
be appeased if we give to charities, or say 
a special prayer or, perhaps, to remind 
ourselves that the spirit of Christmas lies 
in giving. 

So the solution lies in giving. Whether 
that giving is money, or prayers, or love 
depends on the individual. But certainly 
this is the answer and if we all give just a 
little bit of ourselves to our fellow man, we 
can beat the Holiday Blues. 


HOUSE 


_ By Karen Mulligan 
we 
_ The Great American Smokeout proved 
_ to be a success here at NECC, when 145 
___ students signed up on November 20, and 
pledged to stop smoking for a twenty-four 
_ hour period. Out of those 145, there were 
ia 10 tee-shirt winners. NECC is proud to 
__ give recognition to the following students, 
_ faculty and employees: © 
Ae _. tee-SHIRT WINNERS 
ee. Sue Martin, Dot Jesionowski, Elaine Bil- 
mazes, Anne Girardin, Steve Smith, Mar- 
cia Dalton, Darlene Meisner, Chris Mc- 
_ Nerney, Jacqueline Walker, Kathy Kim- 
pall. 


bE SMOKEOUT PLEDGES 
_ Bev Gaudet, Judy Moran, Marcia Morin, 
_ Jose Garcia, Jane Gallant, Lori Gallant, 
Kathy Paquette, Dina DiStasio, Mary lou 
~ Cargill, Patricia Smith, Patti Mulrenan, 
_ Fred Thibeau, Kathy Ficke, Anne Ferar- 
din, Steve Smith, John Kelley, Charles 
Simanian, G.Warakomski, Johnathan 

_ Ricker, Jerry Nevans, Janice Tessier, 
Nancy Reynolds, Ray Despres, Eileen 

_ Marget, Karen Murad, Connie Keene, 
_ Jerry Costello, Linda Potvin, Cathy Doh- 
erty, David Rizzon, Steve Angelo, Jane 

_ Vaillancourt, David Stanly, John Ray- 
mond, Donna Rogers, Gen Pivniekas, Bob 
Gaudreau, Ed Champy, Lana Zamarchi, 
Colleen Gregory, Diana Mele, Susan Szar- 
kowski, Michael Perrv Sheila Palermo. 
Katherine Kimball, Dot Jesionowski, 


Health 


Great American 
Smokeout success 


Karen Guarnaccia, Sarah Hobbs, Joe Mc- 
Allister, Elaine Bilmazes, Chuck Batch- 
elder, Helen Richards, Mikki Budish, 
Sami Ash, Mary Ellen Georges, Carol 
Mowyer, Bert Hanlen, Sue Martin, Nicki 
Watson, Pat Levitt, Beverly Stoebel, 
Jason Frost, Marcia Dalton, Jim Murphy, 
Joanne Stevens, Cathy Sullivan, Martha 
Woodruff, Dana Esty, Bill Jerome, Diana 
Martins, Barbara Lunderville, Gayle 
Shaw, Ken Waldrip, Michelle DiMattia, 
‘Donna Lee Holmes, Robynne Pappalardo, 
Annette Silva, Peggy Kimball, Regina 
Amerault, Ibrahim Saimoid, Elizabeth 
Sybert, Debra Cecil, Karen Brown, 
Debbie Cook, Dan Andres, Julie Caiazzo, 


Ken Holden, Donna Pallaria, Vinnie Ar- 
dizzone, Dav id Bourque, Fred Corey, 
Norman Landry, Thomas Henry, Jeanne 
McInerney, Mary Kilmartin, Rochel Dun- 
‘air, Dick Reilly, Tammy Samowski, Mary 
Kamitian, Deidre Plude, Donna Greene, 
Thomas Wilson, Victoria Hodges, Darlene 
Meisnee, Carol Tropatter, Cassandra 
O’brien, Maria Moran, Noreen Doucette, 
John Twoney, TongSo, Charlie Clark, 
Katy Honohan, Patti Dean, Kelly Moran, 
Jan Grundstrom, Donna Occhipinti, David 
Burdin, Cathy Gallagher, Fred Gunder- 
sen, Pina DiStefano, John Rohner, Terry 
Gambardella, Maria COZZONE* Amy 
Pierce, Jaime Meia, Brian Rosne, Noe 
Farah, Maureen Begley and Emile Nachef. 
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NOY 20 


_ Winners of the Great American Smoke-Out display their T-shirts. [L to R] Elaine 
Bilmazes, Jacqueline Walker, Chris McNirney, Steve Smith and Ann Girardin. 
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Long-standing commitment— HSO 


| By Mikki Budish : 
Northern Essex Community College has ~ 
a long standing commitment to serve the 
higher educational needs of all the people 
in the Merrimack Valley. The Handicap- 
ped Services office (HSO) serves the 
special needs of NECC students who have 
physical, sensory, emotional and/or learn- 
| ing disabilities, and/or chronic diseases 
and who request the office’s assistance. It 
makes every effort to offer and obtain 
whatever assistance is necessary to 
| eliminate the ‘‘competitive disadvantage”’ 
| often faced by people with a disability. The 
| office provides such services as helping to 
obtain: sign language or oral interpretors 
and notetakers for students with hearing 
impairments, braille or tape recorded 
books and recorders for those with a visual 
} or learning disability, elevator keys and 
special parking privileges and notetakers 


for those whose mobility or dexterity is 
impaired. 

With the sole exception of the locker 
rooms, every room on campus is accessi- 
ble to those who need to use a wheelchair. 
Every building has wheelchair-accessible 
restrooms. The HSO maintains a close 
working relationship with the various 
rehabilitation agencies, often serving as 
an advocate for students. Consultations 
are often held with individual teachers to 
help them understand and meet the par- 
ticular needs of students with disabilities. 
The office serves as an advocate within the 
college by intervening, when necessary, on 
behalf of the students. It also plays an ac- 
tive part in the effort to break down at- 
titude barriers which often are a greater 
obstacle to equal opportunity than 
physical barriers. : 


Handicapped Services has nurse 


Director of Handicapped Services Rubin 
Russell has announced that a new member 
of the Handicapped Services Office family ~ 
is Marg Bagley, R.N. She will be available 
Mondays and Wednesdays from 11:30 a.m. 
to1:30 p.m. 

Bagley used to be the Health Counselor 
at Northern Essex, and she recalls seeing 
a number of handicapped students who 
had medical problems that required atten- 
tion and of which the students were not 
aware. For this reason, she is particularly 
interested in making her nursing. skills 


een eene 


available to people with physical 
disabilities. 

Another important area of concern is the 
teaching of preventative health care. 
Marg will be working Rubin on a special 
project to help get automatic door openers 
throughout the campus. She will work with 
him also to improve the elevator situation 
by securing lowered buttons and beepers. 
Other goals will be more lowered water 
fountains, accessible lavatories and visual 
alarm signals for the hearing-impaired. 
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Betsy Henry [left] with Pat Augeri in front of the “empty Calorie” food counter 


in the NECC cafeteria. 
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Manage our lives series .. . 


last session 


By Bonnie S. Masi 

The last two installments of the Manage 
Our Lives Series will come to a close 
tomorrow Wed., Dec. 10, and Fri., Dec. 12. 

The subjects discussed will be weight 
control and developing better eating 
habits. 

Miss Betsy Henry, manager of the 
Gloria Stevens Figure Salon in Plaistow, 
N.H., will discuss ways of achieving a bet- 
ter figure through exercise. At the salon, 
she uses an individualized approach to 
nutrition and weight control counseling. 

Henry, a Northern Essex student, is 
enrolled in the Business Management pro- 
gram. She is an avid runner and has com- 
peted in many racing competitions. She is 
a registered athlete with the Amateur 


Weight control 


Athletic Union. Committed to holistic 
health, she is currently in the process of 
preparing for certification to teach a 
course entitled ‘‘Adventures in Attitudes.”’ 

Also at the Friday meeting, Pat Augeri, 
R.N., the director of the Student Health 
Center, will conduct an informal group 
discussion on how we can develop better 
eating habits. She will discuss the foods we 
like, what different foods mean to us and 
our bodies and their nutritional value. 

So, if you would like to shed those few ex- 
tra pounds you may have gained during 
the Thanksgiving feast and get some sound 
information on developing better eating 
habits, plan to attend both of the noon ses- 
sions in the private dining room next to the 
cafeteria. 


At the boiling point 


By Barbara Wackowski 


“The caffeine controversy reached a 
boiling point in September when the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration director, 
Jere E. Goyan, issued a warning to preg- 
nant women to avoid caffeine-containing 
foods and drugs or to use them sparingly,” 
the Boston Globe recently reported. 


Evidence has been gathered on the pos- 
sible relationship between caffeine and 
birth defects. So far, high doses of caf- 
feine can cause birth defects in laboratory 
animals. ~ 

Caffeine is found in coffee, tea, colas and 
many over-the-counter medications: head- 
ache tablets, pre-menstrual pills, stay- 
awake capsules, etc. ‘ 

The article further indicated that “the 
short-term effects are well-known. Caf- 
feine and the other two alkaloids (teho- 
phylline and theobromine) stimulate the 
central nervous system, entering all of the 
body’s organs and tissues minutes after 


inge.tion. Caffeine causes the heart and 
lungs to quicken their normal pace, the 
kidneys to produce more fluid and the 
stomach to excrete more acid. The sub- 
stance also acts to clear the mind and has a 
well-known property that combats fa- 
tigue.” 

Other articles written, point out a pos- 
sible relationship to “sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility and nervousness in children or teen- 
agers due to heavy consumption of cola 
drinks.” 

“In a study of 47 women who had non- 
cancerous fibrocyestic breast disease, Dr. 
John Minton of the Ohio State University 
College of Medicine found that of 20 wom- 
en who stopped all caffeine consumption, 
13 said that the painful breast lumps di- 
appeared within six months.” 


Consumers should be aware of these 


‘ current studies even though some are 


inconclusive. Cutting down on the con- 


sumption of all caffeine-containing prod- 
ucts is recommended. ~ 
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By Kathy Brown 

A wise and sensitive friend gave me a 
delightful book of fairy tales. 

The same day, another woman com- 
plained that fairy tales should not be part 
of her child’s nursery school curriculum. 

The nursery school mother claims the 
tales perpetuate and encourage an unre- 
alistic and impractical view of life. 

Further, she says she believes they are 


destructive to her child’s mental and emo-: 


tional health. 

She is also concerned about “inevitable 
nightmares” innocent children will suffer 
as victims of them. 

She’s not alone in this belief. 

According toa newsletter of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, many child- 
development theorists are “concerned” 
too — so concerned that they tamper with 
the tales to make the endings more palat- 
able. 

A recent rewrite of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” ends with Jack and the giant walk- 
ing hand in hand into the sunset. 

These people attempt to prove fairy 
tales are unrealistic with the following 
reasons: 

EVERYONE IS a product of his hered- 
ity and environment. 

THERE ARE no real choices in life. 

INDIVIDUAL SPIRITUALITY has no 
place in a child’s life. 

ALL MAN HAS been, is or will be is 
predetermined. 

Humbug. 

The inane stories they substitute are far 
more scary than fairy tales. 

These stories are consistent only in 
their humdrum sameness, lack of inspira- 
tion and questionable ethics. 
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Fairy tales still have place in child’s world 


In short, they exalt mediocrity while 
attempting to destroy excellence, beauty 
and purity. 

They also seem to separate intellect and 
emotion and help to create a half-dead 
society. 

But fairy tales are different. They re- 
quire an emotional investment from the 
reader. 

You cannot enjoy them with the intel- 
lect alone any more than you can enjoy 
personal relationships with the brain 
alone. 

They exercise the imagination and en- 
courage the reader to form his own im- 
pressions, interpretations and conclusions. 


Fairy tales pit dark against light, good 


against evil, innocent against villain. They 


show that good can triumph and how and 
why, and they do not minimize the strug- 
gle necessary for such triumph. 
Consider Pinocchio’s struggle to become 
a REAL boy and the consistent support 
and devotion of Gepetto who proved love 
never gives up. 
Is this struggle any less true for us? 
We do not have to contend with grow- 
ing noses when we lie or donkey ears 
when we make pleasure our only goal. 


We do, however, have to discover the 
reality of our human condition and some- 
how integrate that with our spiritual 
nature. 

Fairy tales speak to both our human and 
spiritual natures, and they take all of life 
into consideration. 

My wise and sensitive friend knows that 
her gift will nourish my spirit and will 
not dissect it. 


[Courtesy: Lawrence EAGLE TRIBUNE] 


Discovery students sing 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


The Discovery Program, one of the 
programs that comes under the umbrella 
of the Academic Support Center, has been 
praised for its content by some very en- 
thusiastic students. 

Director Ed Korza said the program of- 
fers courses which include Communica- 
tions, Introduction to Reading Strategies, 
Reading Strategies, Basic Writing, Spell- 
ing, Basic Math, Humanities and Basic 
Algebra. He said all the Discovery Pro- 
gram courses earn college credits which 
are transferrable to other programs that 
are offered by the college. ; 

Korza said that all students registered in 
the Discovery Program are tested and 
placed according to what assessment 
results show they require. Each Discovery 
staff member advises seven or eight 
students in a one-to-one relationship. 

Edie Holland, a Discovery student this 
semester, said she took a basic writing 
class during the summer and then entered 


the Discovery Program in the fall. She 
said she ‘‘thinks the Discovery Program is 
fantastic. The teachers all employ a one-to 
one relationship and everyone has helped 
me, Edie said when she comes into the 
Reading Lab with good results on a test 
she’s taken, Penny Kelly and Barbara 
Rozman who head the Reading Lab, are as 
excited as she because they’ve helped and 
encouraged her. 

Edie is taking Reading Strategies, 
taught by Patty McDermott; Communica- 
tions, taught by Phil Stittnick; and Basic 
Math,taught by Paulette Redmond, Nancy 
Nickerson, and Jerry Morin. Edie wants to 
go into Interior Decorating and hopefully, 
will be going to Newbury College. next 
semester. ‘‘I know the tears are going to 
come when I have to leave here, she said. 
“The Discovery staff are like family and 
and I’m going to miss them.” 

Another Discovery student, Joan Grillo, 
said, “‘If you’ve been out of school for 
several years like I was, the Discovery 


Ed Korza, director of the Academic Support Center which includes the Mieratees 
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Bob Pomerleau demonstrates apple computer. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Math Center buys computers 


By Marilyn Astell 


Northern Essex Community College has 
recently acquired three new Apple com- 
puter terminals which are located in the 
Math Center on the second floor of the 


‘ Classroom Building. The computers were 


purchased with a grant awarded to the 
college. 

The computers will be used primarily by 
students enrolled in pre-tech Basic 
Algebra and Basic. Math as a supplement 
to their regular in-class hours. 


Program gives you so much confidence. I 
had had so many negative feelings about 
the whole school experience.’’ Joan is also 
in Patty McDermott’s Reading Strategies 
course. She said that Patty’s class is 
always exciting. ‘‘There’s a lot of work to 
do, but Patty encourages you so much you 
want to do your best for her.”’ 

In speaking of returning to school after 
an absence of several years, Joan said, ‘‘I 
was very insecure and frightened to the 
point of tears when I came here. Now I’m 
cocky; I have a lot of confidence. I have 
the attitude that if another student can do 
it, Ican doit. Isaid to myself, ‘dammit, 
Joan, you can make it.’ ’’ Now that the 
semester is coming to an end, Joan said 
she is very sad when she thinks of leaving. 

Joan’s not leaving NECC, only the 
Discovery Program. The Program is only 
a onessemester offering. She wants to go 
into social work, and. with the confidence 
she’s gained, she’s registering for four 
subjects next semester and is planning to 
go on to get her degree. 


Hypothermia 
. silent killer 


Hypothermia is an extremely low body 
temperature that can occur when a person 
is exposed to very cold temperatures with 
inadequate clothes for protection or 
heating. It is most commonly associated 
with the elderly but can occur just as 
readily in younger people as well. And 
although the elderly are more vunerable to 
the cold, :7ounger people are more apt to 
expose themselves to the bitter cold 
weather that can cause hypothermia. 


Recovery from hypothermia depends on 
the severity. If body temperature does not 
go below 90 degrees, the person’s chances 
for a full recovery are good. If the 
temperature drops between 80 degrees and 
90 degrees, the person probably will 
recover but with some sort of permanent 
damage. If the temperature goes below 80 
degrees, the chances are that the person 
will not live. The mortality rate caused by 
hypothermia ighigh, 
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Bob Pomerleau, instructor in charge of 
the computers, says that he hopes even- 
tually to have more computers, enabling 
more students to be involved. 

The computers are programmed with a 
variety of quizzes, games, graphic 
demonstrations, and ever music. Instruc- 
tors can also program mathematical pro- 
blems into the computers throughout the 
course. 


praises of program 


A former Spring semester Discovery 
student is perhaps its biggest fan. Donna 
Raymond said her experience with the 
program was the most positive school ex- 
perience she’s ever had in her entire 
academic career. : 

Donna said she took five courses in the 
program and really studied. ‘‘I needed to 
prove to myself and to other people I could 
do it,’”’ she said. And, she feels she has pro- 
ved it by receiving all A’s. 

Donna voiced her opinions of the teach- 

ers she had in the program by saying, 
“Patty McDermott teaches the things that 
fall under the guidelines of her course, but 
you also absorb her positive attitudes 
about-learning.” Ken Holden taught the 
Humanities course. Donna said she is the 
president of his fan club. “‘There’s no way 
you can fail his class,’’ she said. ‘I don’t 
mean it’s easy, he’s just an excellent 
teacher.” 

Of Phil Stittnick’s Communications 
course she said, ‘‘I have spoken to other 
students who’ve taken English Comp while 
I took Communications, and I found I 
learned more than they did.”’ 

“The star on the top of the Christmas 
tree is Counselor Pat Culver,” said Donna. 
“‘She’s wonderful.”’ Donna said she was so _ 
enthusiastic about the Discovery Pro- 
gram, her friend John, who was away 
from the school scene for 25 years, enroll- 
ed in the program this semester and is do- 
ing very well. 

In keeping with the family feeling 
Discovery students seem to gain, Korza 
said the students went on a field trip to 
Boston on Dec. 3. i 
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Close ith S 
ose encounter with Saturn 
By Paul Karonis . 

Last month the Voyager I spacecraft 1977 from Cape Canaveral, Florida. Now 
whizzed past the distant planet Saturn at Voyager 1 is headed out of our solar 
more than 56,000 miles per hour.Nearly a system. 
billion miles away from earth, Voyager 1 Voyager 1 is fueled by nuclear power 
was passing 77,200 miles from the surface and controlled by its own computers. Its 
of Saturn, right under its famous rings. accuracy and technical sophistication are 

As the world marveled, incredible being hailed. The scientific community is 
Photos from Voyager 1’s two television excited. NASA is hoping that the publicity 
cameras beamed back to earth. We learn- will encourage the growth of our space 
ed that what we thought were six rings program. 
were actually nearly a thousand. The close “It’s a question of priorities and national 
up look also revealed braided rings and spirit,’ said Associate Professor of 
even some spokes that have scientists Natural Sciences Wallace Blanchard. 
puzzled. — “There’s a concern of one’s immediate 

Saturn is the size of 815 earths. Before problems.” 

Voyager 1, Saturn was only faintly visible When asked what this achievement 5 
’ with the world’s best telescopes. meant to us, he replied, ‘“‘The most impor- a 
The Jet Propulsion lab of Pasadena, tant thing is that we did it.” 
., California, is the designer and builder of Blanchard also hopes the impact of 
kG weer Voyager 1. Ten years of preparation paid Voyager 1 is more than passing. “If people 
. %) a off with the two day close encounter. think of themselves as the ultimate reality, 
. : he The durable craft is actually ve a twelve then our accomplishments here are almost 
Will Voyager I encounter the “space rider” next? Dyes Pallaria pare year mission into space. It was launched in useless.” 
D | W h B ul i &y l 9 Doctorate awarded 
o we want the Bruinsin Salem‘ : 
By Nancy E. Girard : : By Marie R. Hodgdon 
Since Rockingham Park burned down in would rather. see a gambling see! Ken Culland, Pelham, N.H. — ‘‘Yes, it : lizabeth Wil h 
July of this year, the problem has arisen as because it will help the state (tax wise). will bring in more business for the town.” History teacher Elizabeth Wilcoxsomniss 
to what will happen to the park. Will the Marian Huberty, Manchester, N.H. — Robbie Lane, Salem, N.H. — “Yes, it been notified that she will be awarded her 
horses come back? Will there be a gam- “Certainly. will be closer to home.” doctor of philosophy degree in January. 
bling casino? The ene thought that is going R. Walker, Derry, N.H. — “Yes, a sports Dave Blair, Salem, N.H. — ‘‘No, it would The degree in Middle European History 
through everyone’s mind is that there may arena would help with taxes and would be == mean a new name for the Bruins and the has been earned at Boston College. It is 
be a sports arena for the Boston Bruins closer for spectators in this area. town would be too congested.” the culmination of extensive research. 
and Celtics. The following people were in- Steve Grublin, originally from Boston, Mike Branchard, Salem, N.H. — ‘‘To tell Her dissertation focused on Anglo-French 
terviewed recently at the Rockingham but now living in Salem, “No, Boston is a you the truth, I don’t think the Bruins will relations during the period 1850-1860. 
Plaza in Salem, N.H., and they were ask- sports city — not Salem. 4 sg really come here at all.”’ Much of Wileoxson’s research was done 
ed, “Would you like to see Rockingham Harry Lund, Salem, N.H: — “Definitely, John Walters, Hollis, N.H. — “No, it in England where she worked with the 
Park turned into a sports arena?” I'll buy a season ticket. should be made into an industrial park.”’ correspondence of Lord Crowley, British 
Priscilla Wilder, Salem, N.H. — ‘‘Yes, John Mills, Atkinson, N.H. — “T do not Kevin Flanagan, Salem, N.H. — “Yes, Ambassador to France at that time. 
more money for the town.”’ think Rockingham could support the because I enjoy watching the Bruins and it Congratulations to Beth 
* Kathy Vetta. Salem, N.H. — ‘‘No, I _ Bruins. would also add revenue to the town.”’ ; 
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Teens moving to right? 


By Laurie Gitelman 


The leaders of tomorrow. are swinging 
far to the right, a national opinion survey 
shows. Teenagers are favoring manda- 
tory draft registration and opposing the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


Most of the 24,000 top high school jun- 
iors and seniors are expressing thoughts 
like those of Ronald Reagan. 


The majority said they were against 
E.R.A. and legalized abortion and were 
for draft registration and nuclear power. 


Two-thirds said they believe in censor- 
ship of movies, TV, books and magazines. 
Ninety-four percent said they had never 
touched drugs of any kind. 


The 11th annual survey of teen leaders 
in Northbrook, Illinois, was released Tues- 
day, December 2, and reported by the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


“Fighting inflation should be the new 
administration’s top priority,” said eighty- 
eight percent of the surveyed students. 

Eighty-six percent said the top foreign- 
affairs priority should be “getting the 
hostages out of Iran.” 


Nearly sixtv percent of the teenagers 
feel that it is the responsibility of a busi- 
ness to keep employee wages even with 
the rise of inflation and sixty-eight percent 
feel that businesses should try to start 
reducing inflation by holding down price 
increases. 

The student survey also found: 


eSeventy-four percent would vote to 
lower property taxes. If this happened in 
their communities, most students would 
be willing to cut welfare and public-trans- 
portation payments. 

eOver half felt that civil action is okay 
when defending your life or property. 

eF orty-one percent thought that getting 
Russia out of Afghanistan was important 
action for the administration to take. 

eKighty-seven percent believe in tra- 
ditional marriage. 

eHighty percent are into religion active- 
ly and seventy-one percent are regular 
churchgoers, 

eSeventy-five percent said their ideas 
were influenced by the media. 


Compiled by Laurie Gitelman 


The most married-and-divorced person 
in the world is Beverly Nina Avery, who, 
in 1957, obtained her 16th divorce. 


ooo 


The word “bride” is derived from an 
ancient Teutonic word meaning “to cook.” 
ooo 


Trivia 


Trivia 


A woman in Texas loved her dog. so 
much she married him in a standard reli- 
gious ceremony. 

ooo 


The guards at the jail in Alamos, Mexi- 
co, must serve out the sentence of any 
convict who escapes while he is on duty. 

ooo 


[SOURCE: Triviata. Timothy Fullerton.] 


ANNOUNCING 


TRE OPENING OF TRE. 


HOGPENNY PUB 


Route 


lO Merrimac 


For Lunches Mon. - Fri. 
11:30am. te 2:00pm. 


Your chef Mike McNulty will Prepare delicious 
dinnew and sandwiches for you, and lunch will be 


served all day long at vey reasonable Lunch prices. 


Come and Enjoy a watm and cozy atmosphere 


and your favorite 


Leer or cocktail! 


To Dntroduce Northern Essex Students and 


Faculty to our Puls 


this Ad with a 


lunch will entitle you to $1.00 towards 


a Le VE tage 
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Women & Technology 
CE ee CE SEES a 


MEDIA OPEN HOUSE 
(SE STATS 


TO: Everyone in the NECC Community 


FROM: Mary Jane Gillespie, 
Director, Women’s Outreach Project 


Northern Essex now owns some excellent media presentations 
that are helpful to women considering technical careers. You are 
invited to view these — 

z e 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17,1980 — 12NOON TO4PM 
® 
COLLEGE CENTER — CARPETED LOUNGE 
e 


— SCHEDULE — 


12 Noon - 12:35, and 2:30 - 2:55 


Cemea cM be Se Se ee LE SS 

STEP BY STEP and MAKE SOMETHING HAPPEN — Videotape 
from Trident Technical College, Charleston, S.C., about their 
successful programs for women in engineering and industrial 
technologies. 


e 
12:40 - 12:55, and 2:10 - 2:25 


YOU CAN GET THERE FROM HERE — Slideshow from Women’s 
Enterprises featuring women technicians talking about their 
work. ‘ 


e 
1:00 - 1:25, and 3:40 - 4:00 
COUNT ME IN — Videotape from Mills College, California, about 
their Math program for women. 
e 


1:30 - 1:45, and 2:55 - 3:15 
INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPUTER — Slide show presenting 
a general introduction to the “one-eyed monster.” 

e 
1:50 - 2:10, and 3:15 - 3:40 


IT’S HER FUTURE — Videotape about Girls and Math. 
e 


Wednesday Dec. 10 From 8:00p.m.-1:00p.m. 


Featuring 


Private Parts 
With | 


special guest _ 
Nasty Habits 
and 


First Time Performance 


World’s End 
AT 


The Gathorne Hall 
RT.28 Methuen, Mass. 


between Dunkin’ Donuts& Arlington Trust Bank 
Admission Toys or $3.00 
cocktails available 


Sponsored By N‘E-C-C: Vets Union 
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_By Peter Spokus 

The Northern Essex Community College 
men’s basketball team coming off two big 
wins in Canada, came back to the NECC 
& gym where they won two out of their first 
_ three regular season games. 
; The first game was against Essex Aggie 
and the Knights won handily 86-40. The 
_ Knights came out shooting well led by tri- 
captain Barry Prescott. Prescott set the 

_ stage early as he made several jump shots 

and also dished out several assists. NECC 

took the early lead and never looked back 
as they ran the offense well and took good 
shots. Essex Aggie was held to just one 
shot on offense as the Knights defense was 
up to the test. Mark Crocker came in late 
in the first half and shot well from the out- 

_ side and made several steals on defense. 
The Knights led at the half 48-15. 

_ The second half told the same story, 
NECC’s tough defense and control offense 
continued to dominate the game. Sean 
Byrne was the offensive standout in the se- 
cond half, making several outside shots 
and ending up with a game high 23 points. 
_. The Knights extended their winning 
streak at the expense of Bunker Hill, winn- 
ing easily 76-59. Tri-captains Barry 
Prescott and Dennis Morin scored 21 
points apiece to lead the Knights while 
Brian Ruel added 12. The first half was 
sloppily played as each team traded tur- 
novers. j ie 


The Knights had trouble breaking a 
Bunker Hill full-court press and when they 


did, the shots weren't falling NECC’s way. 


The second half was all NECC, within 
one minute of the second half, the lead was 
up to 10 points. The Knights effectively 
broke the Bunker Hill press and often 
times it resulted in layups. The Knights 
held the lead throughout. 

The Knights then fell victim to a power- 
ful Wentworth Institute as they lost 93-70. 
Barry Prescott again led the scorers as he 
poured in 21 points. Mike Marcoux and 
Sean Byrne added 11 points. Wentworth 
had four starters over six feet tall and they 


all used their height effectively on the of- - 


fensive boards, often times getting two or 
three shots on offense before scoring. The 
Knights had opportunities to score but the 
shots weren’t going in. The first half was 
evenly played as both teams traded 
baskets. At one point in the first half, 
Wentworth did go up by as many as 12 
points but the Knights fought back and tied 
the game. Wentworth led at the half by 
five, 43-38. ; 

The second half was a different game as 
Wentworth came out blazing and increas- 
ed their margin to 15 with 10:00 left in the 
game. NECC tried to get back in the game 
but the outside shooting and rebounding of 
Wentworth was too much. 
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Knights continue winning ways: 


Dennis Morin, Number 14, battles for the slices against Emcorsed player. 


The Knights have a game tonight and 
tomorrow night at home starting at 8:00 in 
the gym. The women’s team also has 


Women’s B-Ball team shaping up 


By Peter Spokus 
As promised in the last issue of the 
Observer, we have a report on the 
“women’s basketball team at NECC. The 
women traveled up to Canada for a three- 
game series with three major colleges in 
-Canada. Coach Jack Hess went into the 
series with an attitude of improving his 
‘team and preparing them mentally and 
physically for the upcoming season. He 
also hoped the weekend series would bring 
the team together while showing the girls 
the importance of organized play. Hess 
' feels the team accomplished its goals even 


Two Emerson players watch the battle for loose ball. 


By Dave Brown, 


The Indians, under the leadership of 
Steve Henderson, have taken charge of 
the floor hockey league. The Indians have 
defeated every team in the league. As of 
December 3, with only one more game re- 
maining, they have scored 17 goals and 
allowed only 3. They are guaranteed first 
place. 

The battle for aooaad place is much clos- 
er; any one of four teams could finish 
second. The odds are, however, that the 
Connection and the Pack will be the top 
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Intramural Corner 


though they lost all three games of the 
series. Sidenote: The women’s team has 
never won a game in Canada, not even the 
championship team of two seasons ago. 

Coach Hess offers an evaluation of each 
girl and what she is expected to do if NECC 
is to be successful this season. 

Co-captain Ellen Foley: ‘‘Ellen is the 
heart of this team. For size, 571’, she’s 


_ dynamite, the best guard in the history of 


NECC.” 


Co-captain Alyce Beal: Alyce is the 


closest thing I have to a strong forward. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


two teams battling for the spot. (Of these 
two teams, ‘Dave the Greek’ says, “the 
Pack by 2.” 


The last game of the season will pit 
these two teams against each other and it 
should prove to be a barn-burner. _ 


STANDINGS 
Indians 6 Wins 0 Losses 
Connection 3 2 
Pack 3 
Bruins 2 
Flames 2 
Outlaws 0 
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She’s a good shooter and I expect her to be 
a scorer. Alyce will provide leadership as 
proven when she took the initiative to get 
this team together.”’ 

Corinne MacDougall: ‘‘Corinne does a 
good steady job for us. She plays well for 
her size and she’s more aggressive than 
she was last year.”’ 

Donna Johrson: ‘‘Donna is a pure 
hustler, but she doesn’t have the proper 
coaching background to know what to do 
with it. I hope to channel her talent in a 
positive way.”’ 

Diane Dean: “‘Diane is showing the most 
improvement over last year. She, 
however, is not yet consistent.” 

Martha Woodruff: ‘‘Martha has poten- 
tial to see a lot of action. Her strong point 
is her basketball knowledge. When left 
alone, she’s a good shooter. I hope to im- 
prove on her man to man defense.”’ 

Bobby Jean Wilson: ‘‘as the season goes 
on, her contribution will be more. She’s not 


quite sure of her responsibilities yet. The _ 


talent is there and once she knows what to 
do, she’ll be an asset.”’ 

Kathy Levigae: ‘‘Kathy suffered a leg 
injury and will be out for the season. This 
is unfortunate for the team because she 
proved she can play.”’ 


— Carl Russo photo. 


games on these nights. Starting time will 
be at 6 p.m. Come to the gym and cheer 
both teams on to victory. 


Katie Hontan and Bonnie MacDougall: 
“Both girls lack experience. They are, 
however, high on enthusiasm and will keep 
team morale high. They are making first 
year mistakes but they do have the desire 
to win.”’ 

Debbie Bunting: Debbie is a scrapper 
and very recently showed command of the 
offense. She has to improve her shooting.”’ 

Ann Hutton: ‘‘Ann is our hatchet man. 
She’s not afraid to mix it up during a 
game. She has to learn to control herself on 
the floor, however.”’ 

Shelagh Casey, Ruth Swymer and Jodie 
Davidson: Their size has them caught bet- 
ween guard and forward positions. They 
have dual responsibilities and it will take 
them a while to get it together.” 

Michelle Saracusa: ‘‘Michelle is a 
specialist. Not particularly strong on of- 
fense but a very good defensive player. 
She will see action when she develops 
composure.” 

Overall, Coach Hess is excited about this 
year’s team even though the games will be 
played differently than those in the past. 
“This team is the smallest we’ve had in 
five years, but is one of the quickest. We 
have to score a lot of points off our defense 
in order to be successful, says Hess. 


Stan Teasdale [left], assistant director of admissions at UNH talks with student 
Nancy McInnis on Transfer Day held in NECC cafeteria recently. 


— Elaine M. MacLean photo. 
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Campus comment | 


: By Phil Coppola 


QUESTIONS: Do you have any comments to make about student evaluations? 
Have you ever been surprised by the results? 


Gene Boles, Theatre instructor: I have never been 
surprised, but I've found evaluations more effective 
when comments were written out. 


Pete Laszlo, Science; They are meaningful for the 
instructor. I feel that post-graduate evaluations 
would be more effective. The student has time to 
assess the quality of the course and his applications 
of things learned beyond the college campus. 


Make your Band complete! Must be seen! 


Contact Phil or Dan Stratos at 382-4186 


Roland Kimball, English: Some freshmen seem to - Bernie Horn, Engush: Sometimes I think you can 


have problems understanding the process by not 
knowing where the professor is leading them. I feel 


the written comment is more concrete in helving me. learned? 


get some information, but these evaluations ignore 
the most important question. Mainly, what have you 


John Guarino, History: | I think evaluations tell the Jim Bradley, Payenoly: I've never been surprised. 
instructor something about the relationship with the _ Phececare three, things a siugent tooks for: <1h yoy 


student. It gives the students ability to communi- 
cate their receptivity. But the questions themselves 
leave a lot to be desired. 


if you're fair. 
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Auch HOURS-— INTERSESSION 


Cafeteria operating hours for the interses- 
sion period — December 23, 1980 through 
January 20, 1981 — will be as follows: 


e Full service will be provided from now 
through December 23. 


e The cafeteria will be closed from Decem- 
ber 24 through January 4. 


e From January 5 through January 20, the 
' cafeteria will be open between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. During this time, 
sandwiches, soup and grill services will be 
provided. 
e The canteen vending service — Ground 
Floor, B-Building — will be in full opera- 
tion during the period listed above. 
Joseph Brown, 
Dean of Administration, Antines 


& Christmas party for college staff 
December 15 


° from 3-6 at eoeeg Center * 


care about people, you know what you're doing, and 
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Richard MacLean tells Sante what he 
wants for Christmas. 


= Saaind MacLean photo. 


